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ON THE ACT AND INFLUENCE OF “LOOKING TO JESUS.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


Dear Sir,—It seems to be thought by the friends of your magazine, 
that a larger proportion of articles devoted to the development and 
increase of the principles of experimental and practical religion, would 
tend much to its improvement, and endear it more entirely, to the most 
pious and devotional of its constant readers. In this judgment I alto- 
gether concur; and by it, the present communication will be modelled. 
Articles of criticism, directed to an elucidation of the many topics 
associated with the truths of revelation, on which hesitation or difficulty 
are felt, are unquestionably of very great value ; nor would I, by any 
means, wish that such articles should be excluded from your pages : 
the assertion and defence of Congregational principles should ever find, 
in the sole miscellany that is devoted to them, a ready reception ; and 
the various kinds of intelligence, which relate to the efforts that are 
made for the advancement of pure Christianity, at home and abroad, 
and the success which is graciously awarded to them, should, without 
question, occupy a considerable department in your arrangements. As, 
however, all intelligence, every critical inquiry, and our Congregational 
principles themselves, have little worth, but in the proportion in which 
they minister to the increase of sincere and active piety, such subjects 
should be kept in due subordination to the supreme design, towards 
which it is our first duty to direct unremitting attention. Under the 
impulse of such reflections, I draw up and transmit the present article. 
The one motive of incomparable efficacy which bears, with stringent 
force, on the heart of every real Christian is, “the love of Christ :” 
& motive sometimes misunderstood, sometimes misrepresented, not 
seldom nearly lost sight of, and which, we all have too much reason to 
confess, fails, through our sinful infirmities, to exert its salutary and 
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sanctifying energies, in any just measure, upon our hearts and active 
faculties. It becomes us to labour to form due conceptions respecting 
this transcendent subject ; and to aim to admit its full power and 
influence to our bosoms. 

During a late re-perusal of the discourses of the sagacious Bishop 
Butler on ‘‘ Human Nature,” I was struck with one of his introductory 
observations : ‘‘ It cannot,” he says, “indeed, possibly be denied, that 
our being God’s creatures, and virtue being the natural law we are born 
under, and the whole constitution of man being plainly adapted to it, 
are prior obligations to piety and virtue, than the consideration that 
God sent his Son into the world to save it, and the motives which arise 
from the peculiar relation of Christians, as members one of another, 
under Christ our head. However, though all this be allowed, as it 
expressly is by the inspired writers, yet it is manifest that Christians, 
at the time of the revelation, and immediately after, could not but 
insist mostly upon considerations of this latter kind.” (Serm 1.) The 
concluding sentence of this extract seems to intimate, that in ages sub- 
sequent to the primitive, the peculiar considerations of Christianity 
were likely to have less influence on Christians, than they exerted at 
the time of the revelation, and immediately after : it seems also to be 
implied, that such a diminution of the influence of strictly Christian 
motives may be experienced, without injury. Nothing would induce 
me, knowingly, to misrepresent any language or conceptions of a writer, 
for whom I entertain a profound respect, and to whose “ Analogy” I 
am under inexpressible obligations. It appears to me, notwithstanding, 
that I am sustained in ascribing the implications, which I have stated, 
to the cited paragraph. There is also a consideration which, I think, 
confirms my suggestion, drawn from the general complexion of the 
writings of Butler, as well as from those of several of his distinguished 
contemporaries of the Church of England. The works of these eminent 
men, though of great usefulness in many respects, have unquestionably 
more of a philosophic and abstract, than of a simply Christian 
character. 

I abjure all insinuations inimical to the substantial piety and worth 
of these writers ; but no one can contemplate the tone of the theology 
which was prevalent among the successive disciples of the school of 
Butler, Clarke, &c. for sixty or seventy years, without a perception of 
the fact, that the ethical and philosophic style greatly predominated 
in the writings of the clergy, over the simple, devout, and essential 
Christian style, which the writers of the New Testament have left us, 
as our model, for the instruction and improvement of Christ’s disciples. 
I shall not attempt to trace the injurious results of the taste and judg- 
ment to which I have made a reference ; but I shall express my decided 
belief, that motives strictly Christian have now as much intrinsic 
energy, as they had in primitive times ; and that if, from any considera- 
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tions, attention be divested from them, an irreparable injury is inflicted 
on Christianity, and on its disciples. 

The injunction which is embodied in the words of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, xii. 2, “looking to Jesus,” is just as binding on all 
succeeding ages of the church, as on that to which it was immediately 
addressed ; and I shall attempt to point out the state of mind which is 
indicated in these words, and the blessed effects which continuance in 
it cannot fail to ensure. 

The state of mind which is meant, is that of a person who turns 
away his regard from all near and surrounding objects, for the purpose 
of more intently contemplating one that is distant, and with which he 
is desirous of obtaining a more exact and intimate acquaintance. (Such 
is the force of the term ddopdvres.) A thousand impulses of sense and 
fancy are ever pressing on the soul, to banish from it, if possible, every 
remembrance of an unseen Saviour, of whom it can apprehend nothing, 
but by an intense and concentrated exercise of faith. If we are con- 
cerned to comply with the injunction before us, there must be an 
abstraction of thought from all sensible and secular objects, together 
with a vigorous and determined effort, to fix our attention on the 
“High Priest, and Apostle of our profession, Christ Jesus, whom, 
having not seen, ye love; in whom, though now ye see him not, yet 
believing, ye rejoice, with joy unspeakable, and full of glory.” 1 Pet. 
i.8. How this may be accomplished, and what the state of mind 
is, which it demands, is now to be assigned, 

Faith is the first indispensable requisite ; the basis of all Christian 
virtue, in the soul of man. We possess an authoritative definition of 
faith, but which is unhappily much obscured by the common version, 
80 as to render it little available for the aid of general, and unlearned 
readers. Heb. xi. 1. ‘‘ Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen.”’ Substitute for this version, one, of which 
every competent scholar will approve, ‘‘ Faith is a sure persuasion of 
things hoped for, a conviction (of the existence) of things not seen,” and 
the obscurity is dispelled. The definition thus stated is universal, and 
shows that the sacred writers mean the same thing that all other writers 
intend, in the use of this term. No invisible conception can justly 
become an object of hope, or a source of any other influence, before its 
real existence is believed: and if those impediments be removed, which 
the corrupt and sensual affections of the heart interpose to prevent it, 
the influence of faith will, in all cases, be proportioned to the degree in 
which it exists. No law of the mind is more demonstrable than this. 
The faith of a Christian is, his belief of the declaration of God, respect- 
ing his son Jesus Christ : this declaration he receives entire, whether 
it agree with the prepossessions formerly entertained by him, or be 

contrary to them. A genuine believer subjects his reasonings, tastes, 
and prejudices, to the control of revelation: ‘If we receive the testi- 
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mony of men, the testimony of God is greater.” Without such faith, 
‘looking to Jesus” is an unattainable state of mind. We must believe 
that he is, and that he is all which the inspired record represents him 
to be, or we shall utterly fail in the discharge of this indispensable 
obligation. 

As a second requisite for “looking to Jesus,” I assign a pure and 
spiritual condition of the affections of the heart. If it were the design 
of this article to exhibit the exact order of the operations of the soul, 
the requisite now noticed must take precedence of faith: such a strict 
analysis is, however, not necessary for the practical purposes that are 
now in contemplation, which may best be answered by presenting the 
acts of the mind, in the order in which they are commonly supposed to 
take place. It is more to the purpose before us to observe, that the 
purifying of the soul is the peculiar office of the Holy Spirit ; and that 
when it is really begun, the understanding and intellectual faculties 
are brought into a state duly to receive the Divine testimony, and to 
exercise an unfeigned belief in it. Without discussing this point, we 
must be apprised, that “looking to Jesus,” implies a pure and spiritual 
state of the heart and affections. The corrupt and sensual condition 
in which the essence of the “ carnal mind” consists, can hold no con- 
verse with an unseen Saviour ; it beholds in him no form or comeliness 
that it should desire him ; it covets no communion with him; has no 
taste for the blessings he is ready to impart ; and prefers the dregs of 
sensuality, or the pride of self-righteousness, or the traditions and com- 
mandments of men, to a simple reliance on his redemption, and an 
unreserved surrender of the soul to his love, fidelity, and compassion. 
In vain, do sinful, unregenerate men think of ‘looking to Jesus ;” they 
form no just conceptions of his character, they have no understanding 
of him, or of themselves ; and before they can perform this duty of the 
Christian life, they must become Christians, by a participation of his 
Spirit, which he is prepared to bestow abundantly on all, who, conscious 
of their helpless, guilty, and forlorn condition, are disposed to say, with 
deep sincerity, ‘‘ Lord! save us, we perish.” The believer, who has 
fled for refuge, to lay hold on the hope set before him, who hungers 
and thirsts after righteousness and life, is alone qualified to comply with 
the injunction of “looking to Jesus.” The constancy and fervent 
desire of Christians, in the discharge of this duty, will be regulated by 
the measure to which they attain of spiritual and holy affections; and 
these sentiments of the heart will reciprocally act upon, and strengthen 
each other, while they will carry forwards towards perfection, “ the full 
assurance of understanding,” of “faith,” and of “hope,” in which the 
truest felicity, and highest dignity of religion consist. 

The remaining requisite to the performance of the exercise of “look- 
ing to Jesus,” which I shall suggest, is, an enlightened and fervent love 
to Christ. 1 speak of enlightened love, because much of what is 
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esteemed by multitudes to be love to Christ, partakes in no degree of 
that holy and ethereal affection. What else mean the images and pic- 
tures, the pathetical language, and rhetorical declamations, respecting 
the sufferings of Christ, that are in use among the imaginative, senti- 
mental, and superstitious professors of Christianity, who abound chiefly, 
it is true, in the Catholic communion, but are by no means absent from 
churches professedly reformed? Do not all these things show, that the 
fervors of passion, and the excitements of fancy, are taken to be mani- 
festations of love to Christ ? The inspired writings offer no such stimu- 
lants to imagination, and feeling: ‘‘ Henceforth know we no man after 
the flesh ; yea, though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now 
henceforth know we him no more.” Not a single effort can be found, 
amidst the narratives of the Evangelists, or the Epistles of the Apostles, 
to warrant the assimilation of love to Christ, to the effects produced by 
dramatic scenery and dialogue, by the fictions of novel-writers, or the 
imaginative creations of poets. All is simple and pure, adapted to 
promote the improvement and consolation of the soul, and render it 
superior to the blandishments of earth, by an exquisite portraiture of 
whatever is elevated, pure, and dignified, in human character, embodied 
in the life and teaching of the divine Saviour. ‘ The flesh,” he himself 
say, “profiteth nothing ; the words that I speak unto you, they are 
spirit, and they are life.” How often, and how persuasively, did their 
condescending Master impress on his disciples the monition, ‘‘ He that 
hath my commandments, and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me.” 
Many a sincere and humble Christian has been dejected and disconso- 
late, from his inability to rouse these fervors of imagination ; while in 
the temper, character, and conduct of multitudes, who will weep at a 
pathetic representation of Christ’s sufferings, we detect the grossness 
of their conceptions, the unhallowed influence of their passions, and 
the deficient power of their moral principles. Genuine love to our 
unseen Redeemer, consists of deep thankfulness for his ineffable grace 
and condescension ; of lowly admiration of his surpassing moral and 
spiritual excellency, attended by fervent endeavours to improve, in 
something like resemblance to it; and of those sentiments of soul, 
which are in accordance with the purposes of his incarnation and 
mediation, by which it is guided te every act of self-denial which he 
requires, and to a blissful anticipation of being for ever with him. 

In no exercise of soul is a sincere love to the divine Saviour more 
distinctly and satisfactorily indicated, than in that by which the 
thoughts and affections are raised, and carried forward to a contem- 
plation of the coming of Christ, and of that, at present, inconceivable 
delight, which will for ever spring from intercourse with him, as the 
living, and visible, and perfect representative of the invisible Deity. 
To love the appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ, is to love him ; the 
crown of righteousness is for all them that love his appearing; and 
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every disciple, in whom the love of Christ dwells, rejoices with trans. 
port to be assured, that he shall see him as his own friend and Saviour, 
when he shall come “to be glorified in his saints, and to be admired in 
all them that believe.” 

As I am unwilling to contract the observations I propose to offer, on 
the blessed effects which continuance in “looking to Jesus” cannot 
fail to ensure, I shall terminate my present communication, in the hope 
and purpose of forwarding my concluding remarks, at no distant 


period. 
I am, &c. W. W. 





HYMN TO CHRIST, ATTRIBUTED TO CLEMENS OF 
ALEXANDRIA. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE, 


Sir,—You have recently published one or two interesting papers on 
an interesting topic—The Worship of Christ. The insertion of the 
following may possibly gratify some of your readers as a sample of the 
early Christian hymns addressed to the Saviour. I take it from Potter's 


Clemens Alexandrinus, Oxford, 1715, and accompany it with a rough 
metrical version, neither so close, on the one hand, as I might easily 
have made it—nor so paraphrastic as I was tempted to make it—to 
reduce it to our modern taste. Each fourth line is intended simply as 
a rest for the voice, and usually has nothing to correspond with it in the 
original. 

The style of the hymn marks clearly enough a declining age. The 
nervous simplicity of Scripture poetry is forsaken for multiplied epithet 
and incongruous metaphor. The piece, however, furnishes evidence of 
the prominent place given to the Lord Christ in the devotions of the 
second century. 

I am, dear Sir, yours very respectfully, 
D. 


"Ypvos Tov swrnpos Xporov, rou Hymnus Christi Servatoris a Sancto 
ayiov KAnpevtos. Clemente compositus. 


Erépuov morev ddawv, Freenum pullorum indocilium, 
IIrepov épvidwr amavav, Penna volucrum non errantium, 
Oiak vyTiev arpexis, Verus clavus infantium, 

loin dpvav Bacco" Pastor agnorum regalium, 

Tovds covs aerés Tuos simplices 

Tlaidas éyecpov, Pueros congrega, 

Aivéw ayios, Ad sancte laudandum, 
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‘Ypvew dddros 
Axdxas oTdpacw 
Haider iryyropa Xprotéy. 

BaoiAev ayior, 
Adye mavdaparwp 
larpds tyiorov, 
Zopias mpvran, 
Briprypa mover 
Aiwvoxapées, 
Bporéas yeveds 
Sarep Inoov, 
Tloipiyy, aporip; 
Olag, ordus0v, 
repo ovpdmov 
Tavayovs troipyns* 
“‘Akuev peporr@v 
Tov cofopever, 
TleAdyots kaxias 
Iybis ayvovs 
Kvparos €xOpou 
Truxepy (an Sededfov" 
‘Hyov, mpoBdrwy 
Aoytxay mouuny* 
‘Aye ifyou 


Bacwev rraiday averader. 


Iya Xpiorov, 
‘086s otpavia 
Aéyos dévaos, 
Alay amXeros, 
Sas didiov, 
Edéots m7}, 
‘Pexriip dperijs. 
Zep Bior7) 


Gedy ipvotyrav, Xpore Incov, 


Tada ovpavoy 
Macray yAuKepov 
Nouns yapirov, 


Lopias ris ois xO Bdopevov, 


Oi ynriayo 
Arakdis orépacw 
AriradAdpevor, 
Onhijs Aoyixjjs 
Tveipars 8pocep@ 
Epmm)\dpevoi, 
Alvous dgedéis, 


TO CLEMENS OF ALEXANDRIA. 





Syncere canendum 

Ore innoxio 

Christum puerorum ducem. 
Rex sanctorum, 

Verbum qui domas omnia, 

Patris altissimi, 

Sapientize rector, 

Laborum sustentaculum, 

Evo gaudens, 

Humani generis 

Servator Jesu, 

Pastor, arator, 

Clavus, freenum, 

Penna ceelestis 

Sanctissimi gregis. 

Piscator hominum, 

Qui salvi fiunt : 

Pelagi vitii 

Pisces castos 

Unda ex infesta 

Dulci vita inescans. 

Sis dux, ovium 

Rationalium pastor. 

Sancte, sis dux, 

Rex, puerorum intactorum, 

Vestigia Christi, 

Via ceelestis, 

Verbum perenne, 

Evum infinitum, 

Lux seterna, 

Fons misericordiz, 

Operatrix virtutis, 

Honesta vita 

Deum laudantium, Christe Jesu, 

Lac czeleste 

Dulcibus uberibus 

Nymphee Gratiarum, 

Sapientize tuze expressum, 

Infantuli 

Ore tenero 

Enutriti, 

Mamme rationalis 

Roscido spiritu 

Impleti, 

Laudes simplices, 
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Ypvous arpexécs, Hymunos veraces, 
Baowev Xpiore, Regi Christo, 

Mia ous déciovs Mercedes sanctas 
Zens di8axqs, Vitee doctrinee, 
MéAroper dpuov, Canamus simul, 
MéArraper andes, Canamus simpliciter 
Tlaida xparepdv. Puerum valentem. 
Xopds elpnyns Chorus pacis, 

Oi xptardyovor, Christo geniti, 

Aads copper, Populus modestus, 
Viddoper dpouv Ocdv eipnyns. Psallamus simul Deum pacis. 


Hymn to Christ, attributed to Clemens of Alexandria. 


O, Thou, the wild will’s tamer ! 
The wand’ring wing’s reclaimer ! 
Our seaward pathway’s framer, 
Hear praise ! 


Shepherd, that goest before us ! 
Guardian, that watchest o’er us! 
Receive our hymned chorus— 
Our simple lays! 


Thee, o’er thy saints who reignest, 
Thy foes too who restrainest, 
Who wisdom downward rainest, 

We laud! 


Thou lightenest toil’s condition, 
Sin finds in thee remission, 
Thou only soul’s physician ! 
Our Saviour God ! 
The heart’s wide waste thou tillest ! 
Our bark to guide thou skillest ! 
Thou checkest as thou willest 
Our ways ! 


Wing, for our sustentation ! 
Net, for our reclamation 
From every bait’s temptation ! 
Ancient of days ! 


Lead, Lord of lambs, the lowly ! 
Lead, King of saints, the holy! 
Lead, far from sin and folly, 

To thee! 
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Love’s fountain, ever brimming ! 
Way! Word! and Light undimming ! 
Lifebreath of infants hymning 

, Their choristry ! 
Heaven’s breast for nurture pressing, 
The Spirit’s dews possessing, 
Be, Christ, for every blessing 

Adored ! 


Sing, mates, the Son of woman, 
Once cradled here as human : 
True God—but not less true man— 
The Christ—the Lord. 


Ye babes upon the bosom, 
Ye youth in manhood’s blossom, 
Sing Christ, and early choose him, 


Our peace ! 
Sing guilelessly the Giver 
Of mercy like a river, 
And him, 0 let us live for 
Till life shall cease ! 





NOTES ON SOME PASSAGES IN MR. M‘NEILE’S LECTURES 
ON THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.* 


NATIONAL CHURCHES AND CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 


Ar the close of the last lecture, Mr. M‘Neile speaks of “the connex- 
ion providentially established between England and the world, between 
England’s church and the world’s Christianity.” This allusion to the 
connexion between England’s church and the world’s Christianity, is a 
particularly unfortunate one. It is a fact, which Mr. M‘Neile cannot dis- 
pute, that nonconformists were engaged for years in furthering the world’s 





* Had not the whole of the notes on Mr. M‘Neile’s Lcetures, which have appéared 
in the Congregational Magazine, under the signature of Philalethes, been in the 
hands of the editor before Dr. Wardlaw’s Letters were published, some of the 
later of these notes, and more particularly those in the concluding paper, would 
probably have been withheld. As it is, the writer cannot avoid expressing his 
gratification at finding (as will ever be found when argument is founded in truth) 
substantial agreement in principle, with whatever diversity of illustration. And 
although he has thus unconsciously been treading, haud pari passé, the same path 
with so illustrious a leader, his solicitude for the cause may justifiably overrule any 
scruples he may feel about handling the same subject with an author who is above 
all rivalry ; and where, to use that author’s own words, “‘Line upon line’ is often 
necessary.” 
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Christianity, before England’s church thought herself called upon to 
take any steps for this purpose. It is a fact, which Mr. M’Neile can. 
not dispute—that for years, dissenters were extending their Christian 
efforts, not only without countenance or assistance. from the church or 
the state, but with the national rulers, both at home and abroad, for the 
most part opposed to them: while the church looked on without sym. 
pathy or acknowledgement. And it is a fact, which Mr. M’Neile 
cannot dispute—that even at this day, the amount of missionary labour 
projected and maintained by the different bodies of dissenters exceeds 
that of the church, although the wealth and other facilities possessed 
by the latter, as compared with the former, are immeasurably dis- 
proportioned. Mr. M‘Neile has been most unhappy in his selection of 
an illustration of the comparative efficiency of established and voluntary 
churches with which to close his book; and taking their relative 
efficiency in this respect as the standard of their efficiency in others, 
no stronger argument need be required to nullify the whole train of 
reasoning pursued throughout these lectures, than is here supplied. 
We rejoice to see our evangelical brethren of the church roused, 
though late, to a sense of their duties in this wide field of labour. 
There is no jealousy here. There can be no rivalry where the spirit of 
our common Master prevails. We would accord them all praise, and 
wish them a tenfold measure of success, provided they will carry with 
them—justification by faith in the atoning merits of the blood of 
Christ, and sanctification by the Holy Spirit, as the sole means of accept- 
ance with God, and of meetness for the inheritance of the saints in 
light; and will consent to leave baptismal regeneration, and their 
unhappy and benumbing notions of exclusiveness, at home behind them. 


THE JEWISH ESTABLISHMENT A PRECEDENT FOR CHRISTIAN 
ESTABLISHMENTS, 


The founding of national religious establishments on the precedent of 
the Jewish establishment, is the favourite topic and principal strong- 
hold of modern advocates of similar institutions. It is on this account, 
that a separate and closing notice, disentangled from the various other 
arguments of the lecturer, seems best adapted to give this part of the 
subject the prominence which it requires. 

The total want of agreement in the two kinds of institutions, and the 
absolute impossibility of transferring the first essentials of similitude 
from the original to the copy, would hardly require to be shown to 
those who have taken any pains to understand the subject. An orator, 
however, who has a different side to take, may feel himself perfectly 
safe in reckoning on an audience to whom such pains are unknown; 
and who will cheer any argument which will confirm a prejudice or 
silence a scruple. Mr. M‘Neile, like all his predecessors, from Hooker 
downwards, Jabours hard to rest the establishment of national churches, — 
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on the example: of the Jewish church—of all precedents the worst 
adapted, and of all arguments, when examined, the weakest. This 
strange example would, indeed, appear to possess the singular anomaly 
of drawing its illustrations from actual discrepancies ; and of being 
selected for points of comparison and agreement which did not hold 
good, rather than for those which did. The Jewish church possessed 
that which alone can make a religion national, and disobedience to its 
laws a crime—infallibility. To pretend to this attribute where it has 
no existence, is impious ; and to impose a form of religion on a people 
without it, is equally tyrannical and absurd. But let us just see how 








this boasted parallel stands :—~ 


The Jewish church (as one with the 
state) was a theocracy, with a present 
Deity for its head; who was not only its 
special lawgiver, but its daily adminis- 
trator. 


The Jewish church, in all its ordinances, 
ritual, offices and ceremonies, was speci- 
ally and minutely constituted by God 
himself. 

The Jewish church, if in doubt or error, 
could not, otherwise than wilfully remain 
long in either; having the privilege of 
consulting God himself by Urim and 
Thummim, and by the mouths of the 
prophets. 


The Jewish church had a specially 
appointed priesthood ; who offered sacri- 
fices for the sins of the people. 


Under the Jewish economy, there was 
no such thing as human legislation, either 
in church or state: the entire code of 
both civil and ecclesiastical polity, being 
minutely arranged and fixed by God him- 
self. 


In the Jewish church, neither judges, 
kings, nor priests, were either legislators 
or interpretors; every thing being pre- 
scribed for them: their office was thus 
that of executors only, without authority 
to add, rescind, alter, comment, or abridge, 
in any case whatsoever. 





The church of England is incorporated 
with an earthly monarchy, with a fallible 
prince for its acknowledged head. 


The church of England holds its ordi- 
nances, ritual, offices, and ceremonies, on 
the appointment of kings, queens, and 
parliaments. 

No national church being now in pos- 
session of this privilege, no such church 
can give any security that it is not founded 
in error, or that it may not fall into it; 
and so impose error rather than truth on 
its members. 

No national Christian church, either 
has, or can have, a priesthood in the pro- 
per sense of the term: Christ himself 
being the only priest of his church; who 
is perpetually employed in presenting the 
one great sacrifice before the throne for 
the sins of his people. 

Modern national churches, like modern 
states, in their entire constitution—in all 
their laws, orders, forms, and institutes, 
are purely the creation of human legis- 
lation. 


In modern national churches, kings 
and parliaments have taken upon them 
to add, alter, annul, to modify and model, 
to make and unmake at pleasure; and 
what havoc they have made with the 
church let history tell: while the hierar- 
chy, bound to the chariot-wheels of the 
state, have, in their respective countries 
and ages, ranged through every shade 
of interpretation — Popery, Lutheranism, 
Calvinism, Arminianism, and Anglican 
Protestantism. 
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If the Jewish church had been designed for our imitation, surely it 
would have been permitted to us, or at least left possible for us, to 
imitate it; but this is now impossible. At any rate, its prominent 
features would have been such that they might have been retraced ; but 
they are obliterated. Its essential helps and resources, would, in some 
mode, have been preserved ; but these have all been taken away. Or, 
if it had been the design of the head of the church, that the model of 
the Jewish church, should, in any modification, or to any assigned 
extent, be taken as that of the Christian one, is it conceivable, that in 
a matter on which, as Mr. M‘Neile asserts, such important results have 
hung, and are still pending, no directions.should be given, not so much 
as an intimation ; nothing even conditional or hypothetical : that while 
in almost every other case, personal, or relative, in which the Christian 
can be concerned, minute instructions are given ; in this one of primary 
moment, a perfect silence should be maintained by every writer in the 
New Testament? The supposition is not only incredible, but implies 
nothing less than a daring accusation of culpable omission or oversight 
on the part of those writers. 

But, however impracticable the imitation may be in every thing which 
rendered the original distinguished and effective, Mr. M‘Neile has found 
out what he considers a parallel case to justify imitation notwith- 
standing. The analogy between the Jewish kings and our Saviour,* as 
both furnishing examples of what can be imitated only in part—the 
office of the one, and the obedience of the other—is, like some other of 
the lecturer’s analogies, specious in sound, but faulty in substance. 
Jesus Christ, Mr. M‘Neile asserts, has left us an example of obedience, 
which, although we cannot imitate perfectly, we are bound to imitate 
as far es we can. So, likewise, the Jewish kings furnish us with a 
pattern of the kingly office, which it is the duty of Christian kings to 
follow, although the imitation must necessarily be “defective in degree,” 
and “ essentially different in kind.” Here is the analogy; and now for 
the discrepancies. 


The perfect and sinlesss obedience of | There is no command to Christian 
Christ, although unattainable in our pre- kings to strive after an imitation of the 
sent state, we are commanded to strive executive functions of the Jewish kings 
after. in whole or in part. 

The imitation of the obedience of | The kingly authority of the Jewish 
Christ, however varying in degree, is, in monarchs is divested of all legitimate 
those things enjoined on us for imitation, imitation, inasmuch as such, imitation 
still and ever possible in kind. must, even in the words of Mr. M‘Neile 

, himself, be “ not only defective in degree,” 
but “ essentially different in kind.” 

In the imitation of the obedience of In the imitation of the Jewish sove- 
Christ, that which is not attainable, de- reignty, the loss of the things taken 








* Lect. iv. p. 71. 
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tracts nothing from the chasaoter and away (inasmuch as the right exercise of 

quality of that which is, that sovereignty, in all its parts, depended 
on them) renders hopeless and daring all 
imitation of what may be supposed to 
remain. 

In our endeavours to follow the obe- In our imitation of the functions of 
dience of Christ, a way is provided by his the Jewish kings, no means are pointed 
atoning merits, and through faith in his out, or intimated, by which the loss of all 
blood, by which sincerity is taken for those peculiarities and privileges which 
perfection. alone can render those functions, either 

imitable or possible, are to be made good. 


The parallel is thus seen to fail in such essential particulars, that 

we are inclined to wonder how a practised rhetorician could venture 

it. 

ll clause is generally introduced into this exposition of the 
duties of Christian kings, to the effect, that the religion to be established 
must be the true religion. But who is to be the judge of this? This, 
although the very marrow of the question, is almost uniformly left 
untouched by writers on establishments. The argument, with its 
dependencies, stands thus : 

It is the duty of the civil magistrate to provide and establish a 
religion for his people. 

But this religion should be the true religion. 

But that is true to him which he believes to be true. 

Therefore, he would do wrong not to establish that one, whatever it 
may be, which he so believes to be true. 

This statement of the question admits of no abatement. It is true 
inevery part, or the whole is false. But thén to meet the thickening 
embarrassments of the case, another saving clause is introduced. It is 
the Christian religion alone which comes within its provisions: and 
then, as Hooker says—‘‘The care of religion being common unto all 
societies politic, such societies as do embrace the true religion have the 
_ tame of the church given unto every of them for distinction from the 
reat; so that every body politic hath some religion, but the church that 
religion which is only true.”* Or, as in another place, with surpassing 
naiveté, he observes—‘‘ If magistrates be heads of the church, they are 
of necessity Christians ; if Christians, then is their head Christ.”’+ 

But then, the question as to what form of Chiistianity is the true 
form, is no less a difficult one than the preceding. Nor is the mode of 
determining this point less unsolved. The Papist, no less than the 
Protestant ; the Socinian, no less than the Trinitarian; the Arminian, 
no less than the Calvinist, appeal to the same standard ; and each one 
believes his faith to be the true one. Mohammedanism does not differ 
more in its creed from Socinianism, the lowest grade of nominal chris- 


te 





* Book viii. Ch. i. Sect. 2. + Ibid. Ch. iv. Sect. 7. 
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tianity, than this does from Popery. Nor, in simplicity of worship, and 
principles of church government, does Congregationalism differ less from 
diocesan Episcopacy, than this does from Judaism. 

The difficulties of the case then, are by no means removed, scarcely 
even lessened, by saying that it is the Christian religion alone which 
comes within its rules, The arbitrary monarch, if indifferent, and the 
perplexed one, if conscientious, will equally be in danger of making a 
wrong selection, and of establishing error instead of truth. 

To review the question. The Jewish government, both in church 
and state, was throughout that of a theocracy ; betwixt which and any 
subordinate and less privileged form there can be no parallel. That 
high-priest could not err, otherwise than wilfully, either in doctrine or 
practice, who, besides the written law, extending to every particular 
both of his own office and of the people’s requireménts, had the living 
oracles of God to go to. Nor, in like manner, could that prince err, 
otherwise than wilfully, who possessed the same advantages of general 
and special direction. And if, together with his kingly office, he was 
made responsible for the maintenance of the appointed sacrifices and 
form of worship, this also was by virtue of a specific ordinance, which 
at the same time gave him precise instructions as to every point of 
duty ; and, in case of doubt or emergency, he had the prophets at hand 
to consult ; from whose mouths also, in case of lapse, he might expect 
admonition and correction. He had, in fact, an-infallible authority to 
appeal to; which as long as he regarded, he was himself virtually 
infallible—an advantage not possessed then, or since, by any other 
monarch, or by any other ruler either in church or state. It is incum- 
bent, then, on any prince or hierarchy assuming the same powers as the 
Jewish, and claiming also to establish a church on the same model of 
mixed kingly and priestly government, to show their possession of the 
same rights and privileges, by the same specific and prescriptive autho- 
rity: without which their oracles must be fallible, and their pretensions 
vain and presumptuous. This most especially relates to the assumption 
of ééclesiastical supremacy by the civil magistrate. What supernatural 
power is now given to kings to discern the will of God in their church 
headship, or what is, or is not true religion? What is there now to 
preserve them from establishing a false one? The mad attempt to act, 
without this supernatural power, just as they did who possessed it, has 
produced more ill-will, animosity, confusion, and intestine strife, in 
so-called Christian states, than all other causes put together. But 
experience brings no lesson here. The office is still to be personated, 
though the credentials are wanting ; and despite the historical fact of 
successive sovereigns imposing different creeds on the same people; 
and despite the astounding inconsistency existing under our own eyes, 
of a Protestant sovereign establishing Popery in one part of his domi- 
nions, Episcopal Protestantism in another, and Presbyterianism in & 
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third—we are still to be told, that our consciences are, or ought to be 
if they are not, at the disposal of the chief magistrate ; whose duty it . 
is to establish a religion of which he is to be the ultimate and sole 
responsible judge. 

Nothing can sanction the national establishment of a particular form 
of religion, but the certainty of its being unquestionably right and true 
in all its parts—of its being, in fact, the true religion and nothing else. 
But as all establishments, however dissimilar or contradictory, are 
pronounced by their adherents to be the true religion, it is obvious, that 
the only course left to an impartial inquirer is to ascertain which of 
them, or whether any of them, is indeed that which it professes to be, and 
(which is neither more nor less than the fundamental principle of dissent) 
to bring their respective claims and pretensions, their doctrines and 
their practice, to the touchstone of Scripture. Popery has been tried 
by this test, and found wanting. Anglican Episeopacy has also been 
tried by this test, and in the opinion of a very large proportion of the 
protestant world, has also been found wanting. Not to the same degree 
it will readily be granted : but the question of error, as opposed to truth 
in religion, is not one of degree. All such error is dangerous, and all 
tampering with it is sin ; and the conscientious man, who sees no other 
alternative but that of sanctioning it by his compliance, or of with- 
drawing from the society which inculcates it, will not long hesitate 
which he is todo. The English Episcopalian, commonly but little read 
in ecclesiastical history or the arguments of dissenters, and accustomed 
to hear his church eulogized as the only true protestant church, and the 
only church having apostolic credentials, is startled, and perhaps 
angered, at being told, that in the judgment of multitudes of intelligent 
protestants, this church retains, yet unreformed, many of the cor- 
ruptions and abuses of the church from which she descended ; and on 
account of which, if the fiery trial were to be renewed, many would be 
found who would think it as incumbent on them to go to the stake, as 
the Marian martyrs did to seal their testimony against transu 
stantiation and image worship. 7 

Nothing, then, can justify the setting up a particular form of religion 
3 @ national form, and calling upon all the subjects of that nation 
to unite in it and to support it, but the possession of infallibility on the 
part of those who take upon themselves to act. In any other case, the 
imperfection of human judgment, and the corruptions of the human 
heart, will render the escape of such establishment from a free infusion 
of errors and abuses a thing next to impossible. 

The dissenter, then, who objects to the principle of national religious 
establishments on these grounds, is entitled to some better answer than 
the senseless clamour about the true church, and the sin of schism : and, 
M separating from the church of England on account of its existing 
‘rors and unreformed abuses, he does no more than the whole 
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protestant world did in separating from the church of Rome. And the 


parallel is preserved, not only in the causes of separation, but in 
the singular fact that, just as the church of Rome disallowed the 


' existence of any errors which could justify a separation from her com- 


munion, so the church of England, at present, disallows the existence 
of any errors which can justify a separation from her communion. The 
conscientious inquirer, however, will take the assertions of neither 
upon trust; and in exercising his right of free investigation and 
individual judgment, in this, and in this alone, will he act up to 
the standard of a true protestant. 

For my own part, distinct from the charge of particular errors, 
I believe the principle of national church establishments so opposed to 
the right reception and the free course of the pure and unadulterated 
Gospel, and I find them, one and all, so corrupted by their secular 
contamination, so incurably infected with pride, worldly ambition, 
intolerance, and exclusiveness, that while I lament the necessity, I cannot 
but feel thankful for my emancipation, nor think I have discharged one 
of the first duties imposed on me, if I fail to protest against them 
in principle. PHILALETHES. 





A CRITICAL INQUIRY INTO THE MODE OF 
CHRISTIAN BAPTISM. 


In the condescension of Jesus Christ there was nothing unnecessary; 
he performed no action that was low and mean, without having in view 
an object high and noble. If he was always seen in the condition of 
a poor man, without any of the distinctions of rank and honour, it was 
to redeem poverty from contempt, and to prove that no station of life 
is in itself dishonourable. If he descended to the offices of a servant, 
and at one time ministered to his disciples as slaves were wont to do, 
it was to ennoble servitude, and to convince us that no action is dis- 
graceful, if performed from a right motive, and directed to a worthy 
end. Now it deserves consideration, that while our Lord was willing 
to do every thing, and to endure every thing, that would conduce to 
the spiritual welfare of mankind, he did not perform the inferior duties 
connected with the establishment of his kingdom, but left them to be 
discharged by his servants. He came, by his words, his actions, and 
his sufferings, to “ bear witness to the truth.” The promulgation and 
maintenance of rRuTH was the peculiar feature of his religion ; and to 
this his life was devoted. Being born under the law, he observed all 
the institutions of that economy, not to teach us to practise them like- 
wise, but to lead us to copy the principle on which he acted, and in 
our various circumstances “to do all that is right.” But when he 
adopted one of the ceremonies of that dispensation, and ordained that 
his disciples should be purified with water, as were the proselytes of 
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old, he devolved this work upon his attendants. He did not, by per- 


* forming the rite himself, invest it with the importance it might have 


received from his hands; nor did he give to his followers any reason 
for supposing that he set them an example to be ever copied, in the 
mode of its observance. His ministers are therefore left to imitate 
him, by living as he lived, and by teaching as he taught, and not by 
baptizing as he baptized. Though he was willing to wash his disciples’ 
feet, he would not himself baptize his followers with water ; for it was 
not his design to put honour on any external religious observance, but 
it was his wish to confer dignity on the humblest acts of Christian 
kindness. 

The statement that “‘ Jesus himself did not baptize, but only his dis- 
ciples,” is very instructive. The most eminent of the apostles appears 
to have deemed it an advantage, that he could leave to others the mere 
bodily function of baptizing, and apply himself, after the example of 
his Lord, exclusively to the spiritual functions of the ministry. ‘ Christ 
did not send me to baptize, but to preach the Gospel.” Do not these 
things show how comparatively low is the place assigned to this ordi- 
nance in the Christian dispensation, and how little importance belongs 
tothe manner of its observance. So far was our Lord from enforcing, 
or even recommending, any one mode of administration, by his own 
practice, that he seems altogether to have withheld the sanction of his 
example from a ceremony, to which he knew the common tendency of 
men to attach undue importance. And so little did St. Paul value the 
good to be effected by baptism with water, and so indifferent was he to 
the supposed authority of primitive fashions in this matter, that he 
merely expresses his thankfulness to God, that he had baptized but few, 
and that he was not required to baptize any more. We may surely 
learn hence his judgment, that the mode of baptism is of small 
moment ; and that it is not by purifying the bodies of persons with 
water, but by presenting the truth to their minds—that it is by this 
means they are to be regenerated and saved; “being born again, not 
of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the word of God, which 
liveth and abideth for ever.” 

Having examined all the passages in the Old Testament, the Apo- 
ctypha, and the New Testament, in which the baptisms of the Jews 
are mentioned, and the chief places in the latter which refer to the 
baptism of John, we proceed to investigate all the references there 
made to Christian baptism. We may justly infer, that the sense, which 


“We have found to belong to Sarri{w and its derivatives in so many pas- 


sages of Hebraistic Greek, belongs also to those which we have not 
xamined-in the same books. Still, as it was before observed, that the 


Mense of overwhelming or sinking, which these words have in classic 


Greek, should be doubted in the sacred Scriptures, if destitute there 
of proof similar to that by which they are established in heathen 
N.S. VOL. v. 3a 
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writers, and should be rejected if there be sufficient evidence for 
another signification ; so we admit, though the probability of change 
is in this case very much less, that the sense of purification for Chris. 
tian baptism will be questionable, unless it receive some support from 
the subject, context, and scope, of the various passages in which it is 
named ; and ought to be given up, if anything in these passages is 
inconsistent with this meaning of the word, and another meaning can 
be adduced more consistent with them all. 

It is proposed now to review all the passages in which Christian 
baptism is mentioned in connexion with particular facts ; these being 
obviously the more simple cases: afterwards those will be noticed, 
where Christian baptism in general is mentioned, whether corporeal or 
spiritual. There are but two references to the administration of Chris- 
tian baptism during the life of Christ; these occur in the Gospel of 
St. John. In the Acts of the Apostles, nine instances of Christian 
baptism are mentioned ; viz. that of three thousand persons at the day 
of pentecost,—of the Samaritans,—of the Ethiopian,—of St. Paul,— 
of Cornelius and his friends,—of Lydia and her family,—of the Philip- 
pian jailor and his family,—of the Corinthians,—and of the Ephesians. 
The baptism of the Corinthians is alluded to by St. Paul in his first 
epistle to that church. 

I. “ Then there was a dispute between the disciples of John and the 
Jews in regard to purifying ; and they came to John and said to him, 
Rabbi, he who was with thee on the other side the Jordan, and to 
whom thou gavest testimony, this person is baptizing, and all are going 
to him ;”—tepi xaOapiopod, .... obros Barrifa. John iii. 25, 26. 

It is here said that there was a controversy concerning purifying, 
and the mention of this is connected with the preceding mention of 
John’s baptism, as though the one in some way depended on the other. 
The dispute is brought to John for his decision, and when the case is 
stated to him, the subject of controversy is described by another word; 
what is called a purifying in the 25th verse, is called a baptizing in the 
26th verse. If the statement that Christ was baptizing, and that all 
were going to him, does not exhibit the occasion and subject of contro- 
versy, then no reason can be assigned why the controversy, in regard 
to purifying, should be at all mentioned ; still less, why it should be 
connected as closely as possible with the statement, that the parties 
who differed came to John, and said that Jesus was baptizing. The 
controversy is the occasion of an appeal to John; and what is first 
styled a purifying is afterwards styled a baptizing. It is therefore’ 
certain, that the act of baptizing was a purifying. It does not, how- 
ever, follow, that the word baptizing means purifying. Many terms of 
different significations may be applied to the same objects. As one 
person may be described as a European, an Englishman, son, & 
brother, a husband, a father, a master, a subject, &c. ; so one rite may 
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be described as an ordinance, a ceremony, a dipping, or a purifying. 
The applicability of several words to one subject indicates some con- 
nexion, but not necessarily an identity of meaning. It should, how- 
ever, be observed, that while from the context we know that there was 
in this case a purifying, there is nothing in the least to favour the 
notion that there was a dipping. Neither in this passage, nor in any 
one of all the passages which mention Christian baptism, is the word 
construed with the preposition «is, or with any other word that accords 
with the sense of dipping. In no single instance are we told that per- 
sons were baptized into the water, which would be the proper phrase 
if to baptize meant to dip. The word is here used alone, and in many 
other passages both the noun and verb are similarly situated. From 





this it is probable, that the object signified by them was commonly and 
properly regarded alone, and was in some measure complete in itself. 
The term to purify exhibits a particular end, on which the mind natu- 
rally rests, and from which accessory ideas are fitly removed. The 
term ¢o dip exhibits a general mode of acting, and could not so well be 
used alone. The phrase, ‘This person is dipping, and all are going 
to him,” is obviously defective; while the phrase, ‘‘ This person is 
purifying and all are going to him,” is complete and most appropriate. 
Again, the simple style of the historian hardly admits the possibility of 










the sense of dipping, but perfectly agrees with that of purifying. 
Could the immersing of the Jewish nation be thus referred to? 
If baptizing had not been often spoken of as purifying, it is unlikely it 
would have been so designated here. And if the term Samri{w had not 
so far corresponded in sense with xa@apicpds, as to make the connexion 
evident, it would have been more fully expressed. In the translation, 
“There was a dispute in regard to purifying,” and they said, ‘This 
person is dipping,” the abruptness and harshness of the transition 
cannot but be felt as objectionable. But in the translation, ‘“ There 
was a dispute concerning purifying,” and they said, “‘ This person is 
purifying,” the transition is most natural and clear. We have proof 
that there was a purifying; we have none that there was a dipping. 
The use of the word by itself agrees with the conclusion that it denotes 
to purify; it opposes the supposition that it means to dip. The simple 
style of the narrative is in favour of the former interpretation ; it is 
adverse to the latter. The connexion of the two statements tend to 
show, that the words xa@apwpyds and Barri{w have not such diverse 
meanings as purifying and dipping; but that they both agree in the 
sense of purifying. 

It may be asked, Why was famrrifw ever used, if xadapi{o would 
express the same meaning? We reply, that though they both convey 
the sense of purifying, they do not exactly agree in signification. We 
have no English words corresponding to the various Greek words ayid{o, 
tyke, Barri{o, xabapi{e, pavrigw, &e., because we have not rites of puri- 
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fying corresponding to the various rites to which these words were 
applied ; and they may all, in some cases, be translated by the one word, 
purify. While from the passages examined it appears that Bamrife 
does mean to purify, it also appears, that when used in reference to the 
body, it is applied especially to the more solemn purifications effected 
by means of water; and we shall find, that, in its application to mind, 
it has a corresponding intensity of meaning. In these respects it differs 
from xaapi{e, which is applied to all purifyings. 

II. ‘* When the Lord knew that the Pharisees had heard, that Jesus 
received and baptized more disciples than John, (although in fact, Jesus 
did not baptize, but his disciples,) he left Judea,”’ &.—airis oi ¢Ban- 
rifev* John iv. 1, 2. 

Remarks, similar to those already made, may be repeated here. The 
verb has not the context appropriate to the sense of dipping. It is 
used in the first of these verses without a remote object ; in the second 
without any object at all. It is applied without any adjunct to a 
religious rite. These circumstances are adverse to the supposition that 
it has the modal and common signification of to dip ; they accord with 
the sense of to purify. ‘‘ Jesus received and dipped more disciples than 
John ;”’ and “Jesus himself did not dip, but his disciples ;” are there- 
fore less likely to be correct than, “Jesus received and purified more 
disciples than John ;” and, “Jesus himself did not purify, but his 
disciples.” 

These two passages contain the proof of facts, frequently disregarded, 
that Christian baptism was instituted by our Lord at the commence- 
ment of his ministry ; and that multitudes received it while he was in 
the world. Assuredly that is Christian baptism, which was adminis- 
tered under the direction of Christ himself. There is no reason for 
supposing that, either in the authority on which it rested, or in the 
manner and circumstances of its performance, or in its spiritual signifi- 
cation, the baptism performed by the apostles of Christ before his death, 
differed from that which they performed afterwards. The baptism of 
John was symbolical of the purity connected with repentance, but the 
baptism of Christ had always the same signification, and indicated the 
higher and more perfect purity which he by his Spirit would produce in 
the minds of his disciples. The commission which the apostles re- 
ceived prior to their Lord’s ascension, directed them to go forth as his 
ministers to all nations ; but neither there, nor in any other passage, is 
aught found to favour the supposition, that the persons baptized by the 
apostles during the life of Christ, were subsequently rebaptized by 
them. They who had received John’s baptism, received also the bap- 
tism of Christ ; but there is nothing to support the conjecture, that 
they who had received one Christian baptism were commanded also to 
receive another. The silence of the sacred historians in other places, 
can be no objection to the truth of the statements contained in these 
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verses—that Jesus received more disciples than John; and that those 
who were received as his disciples were baptized by his disciples. It 
cannot be inferred that the disciples of Christ did not continue to bap- 
tize during his ministry, because no direct assertion is made that they 
did ; for we have only incidental mention of their baptizing at the first, 
although these passages prove the fact indisputably. If it be replied, 
that we have no similar allusion to their baptizing subsequently, the 
answer is obvious. From this omission we may infer that there was no 
occasion for referring to their baptizing; but we cannot, with any 
pretence of reason, thence infer, that they did not continue to baptize. 
We must believe that what occurred at the commencement of our 
Lord’s ministry continued to occur afterwards ; and that it is not noticed, 
merely because no occasion was presented for an incidental notice 


' similar to what is here given. 


We thus arrive at the conclusion, that all who became the disciples 
of Christ during his ministry, when he tarried in Jerusalem, or sojourned 
in the cities of Judah, or visited the towns and villages of Galilee, all 
who received his instructions and professed to be his followers, in the 
streets, in the highways, on the mountain side, or by the sea shore, 
that they were baptized. We are told that these disciples were reported 
at the beginning, to be more than the disciples of John. From a sub- 
sequent chapter we learn, that of the multitudes who followed Jesus, 
and who bore for a time the name of his disciples, ‘‘ many went back 
and walked no more with him.” vi. 66. At a later period his popularity 
was such as to give rise to the remark, “ Behold the world is gone after 
him.” xii. 19. Now that these multitudes of persons, in all the various 
circumstances in which they became attendants on the preaching of 
Christ, should be purified by the sprinkling of water, is quite in accor- 
dance with Jewish customs. A rite so simple and so familiar to all, since 
everywhere, in many cases of ceremonial impurity, this rite was publicly 
performed, would not itself call for any notice, nor would it occasion 
any thing likely to be noticed by the historian. Of the mode of this 
rite we should expect no mention, and of the rite itself no other but a 
general and incidental notice. But if it be imagined that all who be- 
came the disciples of Christ during his ministry were dipped into a bath, 
a river, or the sea, not only is the supposition itself most improbable, 
but the silence of the evangelists respecting such occurrences, and all 
that must have been connected with them, is. utterly unaccountable. 
Comparatively few of the stations in which our Lord-taught afforded 
water sufficient for dipping ; but in all of them, inasmuch as water for 
drinking must have been attainable, water for sprinkling could easily 
be procured. We have no account of the disciples of Christ ever going 
to places convenient for dipping, nor of any preparation being made for 
such a service. The direction given by our Lord to his disciples not to 
take two coats with them; and that of John to the people whom he 
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baptized, to give one of their coats, if they had two, to the destitute, 
prove that the ordinance was not so performed, as to make a change of 
garments necessary, both for the administrator and the subjects of the 
rite. The manner in which Christian baptism is mentioned by the 
evangelists, and their general silence respecting it, show how small 
comparatively was the importance they attached to the rite ; and evinee 
that it was not performed after any novel, cumbrous, difficult, danger. 
ous, and offensive fashion; but in a familiar, simple, easy, harmless, 
unobjectionable method ; that they did not purify the people by dipping 
them into water, but by sprinkling them with water. 

III. ‘‘ Repent and be baptized each of you, on account of Jesus 
Christ, for the forgiveness of your sins, and you will obtain the gift of 
the Holy Spirit.” ‘‘ Then they gladly receiving this address were bap- 
tized, and the same day there were added to the society about three 
thousand persons.”  BanricOjre exactos ipav emi rp dvdpare "Ipood 
Xpiorod. ... <BamricOnoay. Acts ii. 38, 41. 

In a subsequent chapter it is said that a much larger multitude, there 
being five thousand men, became converts to Christianity, and, though 
it is not mentioned, doubtless they also were baptized, who had not at 
any period of time been associated with the disciples of Christ. The 
baptism of these multitudes must have been something that would be 
performed at Jerusalem, in the summer months, in the space of a few 
hours, by a little band of persecuted men, on several thousand persons, 
of both sexes, many of them poor, and many far from their homes ; and 
which, when thus performed, might be mentioned by the historian in 
the simplest possible manner, as though it took place without delay, or 
preparation, or removal from the station in which they were assembled. 
The thousands came to the place in which the apostles were, they heard, 
they believed, they were baptized. If it does come within the limits of 
possibility that three thousand men and women should be dipped into 
some pools or baths at Jerusalem in one afternoon by the apostles and 
their assistants, this is all that can be said. It is unnecessary to 
repeat the remarks made on the baptism of John, which would be 
equally applicable here. All the circumstances of the case, which we 
have briefly indicated, make it in the highest degree improbable that 
any persons were dipped in this baptism. There is not one circumstance 
to give the least support to such a supposition. If they were not all 
dipped, then to baptize cannot mean to dip. A purification adminis- 
tered by the sprinkling of water, and this only, will agree either with 
the circumstances of the narrative, or with the style of the historian. 

The exhortation of St. Peter agrees with the view before given, that 
baptism had been, for some time, associated with a profession of Chris- 
tianity, so that the meaning of the rite was generally known. The 
connexion of baptism with the gift of the Spirit, agrees with the con- 
clusion which other passages prove to be true, that Christian baptism 
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was symbolical of the moral purity produced by this sacred influence, 
rather than of that which was consequent on repentance alone. Now 
if St. Peter said, “‘repent and be dipped each of you,” he combined 
jdeas and duties ina way which has no parallel in the sacred writings. 
If he said, ‘“‘ Repent and be purified each of you,” he spoke a language 
with which the Jews had been long familiar. The prophet, in a passage 
already quoted, had said, ‘‘ wash and purify yourselves ; put away the 
evil of your doings from before mine eyes ; cease to do evil, learn to do 
well,” —xadapoi yiverOe, Isa. i.16. If he enjoined them to be dipped 
“on account of Jesus,’ he required obedience to a command, of the 
object of which they could know nothing. If he required them to be 
purified, he enjoined what needed no explanation. If they were told 
to be dipped, “‘ for the forgiveness of their sins,” it might naturally be 
supposed that pardon was dependent upon dipping. If they were to 
be purified ‘‘for the forgiveness of their sins,” all would understand 
that it was not through the ceremonial purifying of the sign, but through 
the spiritual purifying denoted by it, that they were to be saved. The 
word has not the context which would be required for the sense of 
to dip. It has the context which in every particular agrees with the 
sense of fo purify. 

If the three thousand persons were baptized by the sprinkling of 
water, after the manner of the purifying af the Jews, both the fact, and 
the style of the historian are most natural and reasonable. No prepara- 
tion would be required. All might be purified without leaving the place 
in which they had met. But to suppose that these three thousand re- 
turned to their homes, or to their lodgings, and obtained a change of 
apparel, and that then they went to the baths and pools of Jerusalem or 
to the neighbouring stream, and that the twelve disciples alone, or aided 
by some men of the one hundred and twenty disciples before mentioned, 
going into the water, continued there till they had dipped three thousand 
persons, that this was done to men and women in public, and finished 
in the latter part of one day ; all this, it may be, is not impossible, but 
it is a series of improbabilities seldom surpassed. Most certainly this 
should not be believed without strong evidence. But the passage does 
not contain anything that affords the smallest support either to the 
notion that the converts were dipped, or that ¢o dip is the meaning of 
the word employed. The circumstances of the narrative almost prove 
the impossibility of such a dipping taking place. But these circum- 
stances, and all that stands connected with the terms used, confirm the 
conclusion that Sarri{o means fo purify ; and that the baptism this multi- 
tude received was a sprinkling with water, symbolical of the purity of mind 
which they were henceforth to possess, as the disciples of Jesus Christ. 

IV. “ When they believed Philip, who published to them the good 
Message concerning the reign of God, and concerning Jesus Christ, they 
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were baptized, both men and women. Simon also believed, and being 
baptized, he continued with Philip.” ‘‘Only they were baptized for 
the Lord Jesus,” eis rd Svopa rod Kupiov "Incod. Acts viii. 12, 13, 16. 

Here, also, the context is not that which is suitable to the sense of 
dipping; it is that which agrees with the sense of purifying. The 
circumstances render it in the highest degree improbable that the 
baptized were dipped ; and very probable that they were sprinkled. It 
is said that the people with one accord gave heed to the preaching of 
Philip ; very many therefore were baptized. How unlikely is it that 
multitudes of men and women should be dipped into the water of baths 
or streams; and that, on the introduction of such a rite among the 
Gentiles, nothing should be said of all the circumstances connected 
with it, or of the questions to which it would necessarily give rise! If, 
as some say, Barri{ must mean fo dip, and és, into, then this passage 
must be read, ‘‘ They were dipped into the name. of the Lord Jesus.” 
That this cannot be its meaning is evident. ‘‘ They were purified for 
the Lord Jesus,” is the true meaning. They were by this sign separated 
from the world, and consecrated to him. 

V. “As they went on their road they came to some water, and the 
chamberlain said, See, there is water; what should withhold me from 
being baptized? And he ordered the carriage to stop, and they both 
went down to the water, Philip and the chamberlain, and he baptized 
him. And when they came up from the water, the spirit of the Lord 
carried away Philip.” Ti xwdve: pe BarricOijva; cai ¢Sdérricev airdv. 
Acts viii. 36, 38.* 

That the prepositions «is and é« have the significations here assigned 
them, has been fully shown. It is admitted that eis does often mean 
into, but it also often means to; é« generally means out of, but it 
sometimes means from. The truth of these senses for this passage 
must be determined, not by the frequency of their occurrence elsewhere, 
but by their appropriateness here. If it were stated, that both these 
persons went into the water, this would be very different from the state- 
ment that one dipped the other into the water. The former statement 
is not made, and if it were, the latter could not be inferred from it. 
The washing of the naked feet is an object for going into the water, 
very far more probable than the dipping of the body, clothed or 
unclothed. If the chamberlain was required to walk into the water for 





* The 37th verse is, “ And Philip said, If thou believest with all thine heart, thou 
mayest. And he answered and said, I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.” 
This verse is wanting in the best MSS. and in some of the oldest versions. It is 
rejected from the text by nearly all critics. It is remarkable*that the only passage 
in the New Testament, where any condition of baptism is required, or where there is 
anything like an examination of the candidate, should be an interpolation. 
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this purpose, Philip might naturally have walked in first, in order to 
guide him, and then have stood by his side in the water, while sprink- 
ling a little on his person. 

From the whole narrative we learn the following particulars. Bap- 
tizm was something which a man of rank might properly receive on a 
public road, without any other aid than what he had in his carriage 
when on a journey. It was something which a minister of religion 
might administer to one he casually met on the highway when himself 
a pedestrian traveller. It was something so simple in its nature, that 
if there were but water, nothing need hinder the observance of the rite. 
All this accords exactly with a purification effected by sprinkling with 
water, or with one performed by pouring a little water on the head, 
while a person stood with unsandled feet at the margin of a pool or 
stream. But every thing is adverse to the supposition that there was 
a dipping of the whole body. If under similar circumstances the 
question were now put by any to a minister of religion, What should 
prevent my being dipped? the sanity of the person would be at least 
suspected. If the chamberlain were provided with change of raiment, 
and did not mind exposing his person to the view of his attendants ; 
had he no regard to Philip’s comfort and sense of propriety? Was it 
improbable that men and women might pass before the operations 
connected with dipping were finished? And could the historian men- 
tion such an occurrence, as a thing of course? The supposition that the 
chamberlain was dipped into the water, and then undressed in public 
by the way-side, and clothed again, and that Philip was carried off 
with his dripping garments, or that, after undressing, he received some 
of the chamberlain’s in exchange for his own—surely this is, as an 
event, most improbable ; and it is as unlike a Christian service as any 
thing that can well be conceived. 

VI. “And immediately the scales fell from his eyes, his sight was 
restored, and rising up he was baptized,”—dvacrds ¢SarricOn. Acts 
ix. 18. 

“Andnow, why dost thou delay? rise up, baptize, and cleanse away thy 
sins, invoking his name,”—dvacras Bérrioat cai dmddovea. Acts xxii. 16. 

From the first of these passages, taken in connexion with the narra- 
tive of St. Paul’s conversion, it may be inferred, that baptism was 
something which could be done to a sick man, enfeebled by abstinence 
from food during three days, and by much distressing excitement of 
mind. It was something so easy and harmless, that if was not necessary 
to wait till the sick man had taken food and was stronger, before its 
administration. It was either performed while the person stood up, or 
it 80 quickly followed his. rising from a couch, that it might be said— 
he rising up was baptized. Dipping under such circumstances is highly 
improbable, even if there were a bath in the house, and much more, if 
there were not. It could not but be dangerous to health, if not to life; 
N. 8. VOL. Vv. 3R 
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and no reason can be given why, if this were its nature, baptism was 
not deferrred. The question, Why dost thou delay? would surely 
then have been unnecessary. A dipping performed in a neighbouring 
stream, an adjacent bath, or even another room of the same house, 
could not, with propriety, be thus described—he rising up was dipped. 
On the other hand, if we suppose the baptism of St. Paul to have been 
a purifying, either by sprinkling, or by such an application of water as 
ordinary washing required, then we see that there was no reason why 
the baptism of a sick man should be delayed till he had taken food; 
and the historian’s language is most appropriate—“ he rising up was 
purified.” 

In both of these passages the word stands alone ; a construction more 
suitable to the signification of to purify, than to the signification of to 
dip. There is also in both that connexion with terms of religion which 
favours the supposition that it had a sacred meaning, such as to purify, 
and not a common meaning, such as to dip. ‘Dip, and cleanse away 
thy sins, invoking his name,” and “ Purify, and cleanse away thy sins, 
invoking his name,” are phrases of which the latter is obviously more 
natural. The additional clause, cleanse away thy sins, is to be regarded, 
as additional in sense, and not as merely explanatory. Baptize is the 
first injunction ; cleanse away thy sins, that is, repent, is the second; 
become a worshipper of Jesus Christ is the third. This view of the pas- 
sage is most in accordance with the similar exhortations contained in 
the New Testament. No explanation of baptism is ever given in such 
cases, as none was needed ; repentance is always enjoined, and some- 
times alone ; but baptism is never enjoined alone. . Purify your person 
with water, and then let there be henceforth in your heart that purity 
which, commencing with repentance, is by regeneration perfected in 
those who trust to the Lord Jesus, and who are renewed by his Spirit, 
is the sense most consistent with the phraseology and with the doctrine 
of the New Testament. 

VII. ** Can any one withhold water, that these should not be baptized, 
who have received the Holy Spirit, even as ourselves? Then he directed 
that they should be baptized in the name of the Lord.” —Mar rd idep 
korioa divarai ris ;.. BarricOiva év Tq dvdpare rod Kupiov. Acts x. 47, 48. 

The verb here used in connexion with water is, in the New Testament, 
always construed with the object whose action or movement to any 
place is hindered or forbidden. Thus, in reference to little children, 
our Lord said, “ d6 not withhold them from coming to me,”’ pu} xwdvere 
abra éAbeiv mpds pe. Matt. xix. 14. It is most properly employed, if the 
water for baptism was brought into the room in which the persons 
were ; but it is altogether unsuitable, if they were to go to the water 
and to be dipped into it. The construction then would be, “Can any 
one withhold these persons from being baptized 2?” Mar: rovrous kwioas 
divarai ris, &e. ; as in the former instance, ri cwdver pe BarrioOjvat. 
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The gift of the Holy Spirit would be a reason for administering the 
jnitiatory ordinance of Christianity, even if there were no correspondence 
between them ; but on the supposition, which other passages confirm, 
that the one was the type of the other, the reasoning of the apostle is 
more evident and forcible. In the 44th verse it is said, ‘‘ While Peter 
was uttering these words, the Holy Spirit came upon all those who 

heard his address.’’ Under what aspect he regarded this divine agency 
' wedearnfrom his speech at Jerusalem afterwards, recorded xv. 8. ‘ The 
heart-searching God gave testimony to them, bestowing on them the 
Holy Spirit, even as on us; and he made no difference between them 
and us, by faith purifying (xaOapicas) their hearts.” Regarding the 
giftof the Spirit as the means of spiritual purity, and Christian baptism 
as its type, the reasoning is clear and conclusive. If these persons 
have received the blessing, surely they are worthy of its sign. If their 
hearts have been really purified, then surely their persons may be sym- 
bolically purified. ‘Can any one withhold water, that these should 
not be purified ?” 

VIII. “When she was baptized, and her family, she entreated us, 
saying, &e.—'Qs 3¢ <BarricOn, cat 6 olkos adrfs. Acts xvi. 15. 

The Jews at Philippi had a proseuche, or place for prayer, by the river 
side; the spot being chosen, probably for its seclusion and the conveni- 
ence it afforded for the purifyings practised by the Jews before prayer. For 
such purifyings though but little water was used, a running stream was 
preferred. Here many Jewish women were assembled onthe Sabbath-day, 
and Paul visiting the place, spoke to those who were present of the Gospel 
of Christ. Lydia, a dealer in purple, a woman of piety and property, heard 
him, and the Lord opened her heart to attend to what was spoken. She 
was baptized with her family, and invited the preachers of the Gospel 
to come to her house and abide there. The narrative of the historian 
seems to imply that she was then and there baptized, and that from 
the proseuche where she first met St. Paul and his companions, she 
invited them to return with her to her house. If she was not baptized 
on this occasion, nothing can be deduced from the narrative in respect 
to the manner of baptism ; and we have only to observe that here, as 
in other places the construction of the word and the simple style of the 
narrative best agree with the sense of to purify. But if she was bap- 
tized at this time, which is most probable, then we must infer that 
baptism was something that could be administered with propriety by 
men to women, when the former had gone out to preach, and the latter 
to pray, when no change of raiment had been provided, and when there 
were only such conveniences as might be found away from home, in a 
place set apart for prayer: 

It cannot be inferred from the mention of the river, that a large 
quantity of water was necessary for Christian baptism, and that the 

ian wished to intimate that there was sufficient. If he deemed 
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it needless to advert to the supply of water, when relating the baptism 
of thousands at Jerusalem and in Samaria, he could not think it needful 
when mentioning the baptism of one lady and her family. The situation 
of the place is mentioned as being without the city, and by the river's 
side. These were probably the reasons why the Jews selected it for 
their devotions ; but it was because they were in that place, and not 
because it was without the city and near the river, that the apostle 
went there, preached, and baptized. 
IX. ‘And he took them in the same hour of the night, and made 
them clean from their wounds ; and he was baptized himself and all 
his family immediately. Then conducting them into his house, he 
spread a table for them, and rejoiced, with all his family, confiding in 
God,” —éBarricOn abris xai of abrot mdyres mapaxpjya. Acts xvi. 33. 
An earthquake had shaken the walls, and thrown open the doors of 
the prison at Philippi, where the Christian teachers were confined, 
The jailor, alarmed by an event so awful, and won by the self-possession 
and kindness of Paul and Silas, asked of them what he must do to be 
saved: the fears of temporal destruction being combined probably with 
apprehensions ofa still more solemn nature. All his family were aroused 
by the noise and bythe commotion, and they ran together tothe prison- 
ers’ quarter. There they heard the Gospel of Christ, they acceptedit, 
and professed themselves willing to become his followers. The wounds 
of the prisoners requiring prompt relief, their stripes were washed, and 
there, immediately, in apparent connexion with this washing, the jailor 
and his family were baptized. Before he went back to his own house, 
whither he conducted Paul and Silas, and before he supplied them with 
the food they needed, in the same hour of the night, he washed their 
stripes, and with his family was baptized.—é¢v éxeivy 1 Spa ris vueris, ke. 
That the rite of purification by sprinkling, so simple, and so readily 
performed, should have been administered under these circumstances to 
a family who wished as Christians to receive with kind hospitality the 
preachers of the Gospel, is not in the least unnaturalor improbable. But 
it is most unnatural and improbable, it is alien from all that human 
reason and feelings would dictate, and unlike all that is recorded of the 
apostles of our Lord, that they should have immersed into a tub, or 
tank of the prison-yard, a family just roused by an earthquake from 
their midnight slumbers, agitated with the most powerful emotions, the 
fear of ruin being followed by the joy of salvation. That men and 
women, young probably as well as old, thus aroused, and thus excited, 
should have been plunged at midnight into cold water, and then have 
gone dripping and shivering back to the house from which a few 
minutes before they had rushed so hastily—this is incredible. That 
the historian, referring to all this, should say, he was baptized himself, 
and all his family immediately; and conducting them into his house 
he spread a table for them and rejoiced ; is equally incredible. Nothing 
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but inattention to the circumstances of the narrative, or the assumption 
of the axiom that Sarrif{a must mean to dip, seems sufficient to account 
for the strange belief that these things really were so. But if this was 
not Christian duty and practice—then Sanri{w does not mean to dip. 

X. “‘ And many of the Corinthians, hearing these things, believed and 
were baptized,”’—émicrevoy xai ¢Barri{ovro, Acts xviii. 8. ‘‘Was Paul 
crucified on your behalf? or were you baptized for Paul? I thank God 
that I baptized none of you, but Crispus and Gaius, lest any one should 
say, that I baptized for myself. I baptized also the family of Stephanas ; 

I know not that I baptized any other. For Christ did not send me to bap- 
tize but to preach the Gospel.” — 4 «is rd Svoua MavAov ¢SanricOnre ; 
1 Cor. i. 13—17. 

In both of these passages the verb is used alone, and that the special 
and sacred sense of purify is more suitable to such a usage than the 
general common sense of dip is immediately obvious. On the one sup- 
position we have these strange sentences: They believed and were 
dipped. Were you dipped for Paul? or as some would render, Were 
you dipped into the name of Paul? I thank God that I dipped none of 
you. Lest any one should say I dipped for myself, or I dipped into my 
own name. I dipped also the family of Stephanas ; I know not that I 
dipped any other. For Christ did not send me to dip, but to preach the 
Gospel. On the other supposition we have these simple, appropriate, 
and scriptural phrases: They believed and were purified. Were you 
purified for Paul? I purified none of you. That I purified for myself. 
I purified the family of Stephanas ; I know not that I purified any 
other. Christ did not send me to purify, but to preach the Gospel.” 

That baptizing was regarded by St. Paul as a purifying or consecrating 


‘to the service of him for whom the rite was administered, agrees exactly 


with the train of thought exhibited in the latter passage, and gives 
@ peculiar propriety to the questions proposed. Was Paul crucified 
on your behalf? Did he thus acquire aright to you? Were you bap- 
tized for him? Were you purified for him? Were you consecrated 
to his service? There is nothing in either passage to favour the notion 
that baptiem was dipping, ; or that the word Sarri{o means to dip. All 
the evidence they afford is in favour of the conclusion that the 
word denotes to purify, and that the rite of purifying was one very 
simple in its nature, and neither in its mode or effects of much 
consequence. 

XI. “For what then were you baptized? They said, For the 
baptism of John. Paul replied, John baptized the baptism of repentance, 
saying to the people that they should confide in his successor; that 
is, in Christ Jesus. On hearing this, they were baptized for the Lord 
Jesus.” eis ri ody éBamriaOnre. . (Bdrrice Bdrriopa peravoias . . éBarriaOn- 
gay cis rd Svopa row Kupiov "Ingov, Acts xix. 4—7. 

Iffenri{® must mean ¢o dip, and «is must mean into, then the first 
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question of the apostle in this very peculiar one, Into what were you 
dipped? The question, For what were you purified? is most natural 
and appropriate. 

In these verses an account is given of the instruction, baptism, and 
supernatural endowments, conferred upon twelve men at Ephesus, who 
were disciples of John the Baptist. Owing to the concise style of the 
historian, we cannot be certain that what is here recorded all took place 
at one interview. Every thing favours this conclusion, but it is not 
necessary. St. Paul met with some disciples ; he asked them if they had 
received the Spirit ; they answered that they knew not the existence of 
this divine gift ; he inquired for what they had been purified; they replied, 
for the baptism of John ; he reminded them that John had taught them 
to trust to the approaching Saviour, who was Jesus ; they heard, they 
received baptism and the imposition of hands, and they obtained and 
exercised miraculous powers. ll this is so closely connected together, 
each part so depends on the preceding, that it is highly probable it all 
transpired on one occasion. If so, then baptism is an ordinance which 
could be administered to persons who expected nothing of the kind 
when they came together, and it could be received by all without 
requiring the immediate departure of any. Immediately after their 
baptism, they spoke in foreign languages and prophesied. All this is 
quite consistent with an ordinary purifying, performed by sprinkling 
with water ; but it is all inconsistent with such an extraordinary puri- 
fying as that of dipping the whole body into water. 

From this examination we deduce the following result. In not one 
passage, in which the facts of Christian baptism are narrated or referred 
to, is the context such as is found with words denoting ¢o dip; but in 
every passage, the context is such as is found with words denoting to 
purify. In no one passage is there anything even to suggest the signi- 
fication of dipping, as proper to the word ; still less is there anything to 
require it, and in many it is most unsuitable. But the signification of 
purifying is required in several passages, and is most appropriate to all. 
In only one passage is there anything in the least to favour the notion 
that the baptized went into the water ; and in not one is there anything 
to lead us to imagine that they were dipped into the water. .The con- 
sideration both of the circumstances which are mentioned, and of those 
which are not mentioned, confirms the conclusion that they were not 
dipped, but that they were purified according to the public ceremonial 
purifyings of the Jews, by being sprinkled with water. The notion that 
baptism with water is the means of regenerating the soul, or that in per- 
forming the rite the bodies of men and women were put under the water, 
or that it was symbolical of death and burial, are without the smallest 
support from New Testament history. The expressive silence of Scripture 
is conclusive alike against baptismal regeneration and baptismal immer- 
sion. The usage of the word, in respect to Christian baptism, agrees exactly 
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with the conclusion derived from the passages before examined ; it shows 
that Barrifw denotes to purify, that it expresses a solemn corporeal 
purifying with water, and the purifying of the soul by the Spirit of 
Christ. As in Jewish usage Hebrew and Greek words, meaning to purify, 
expressed not only a separation of what was unclean from the person 
purified, but also a separation of the person from others who were 
unclean ; so the words Barri{w, &c. denote not only the separation of 
evil from the mind of the Christian, but also the separation of the 
Christian himself from the world. They who were baptized were puri- 
fied for the Lord Jesus, symbolically or really purified and consecrated 
for his service. If the evidence furnished by any of these passages be 
deemed slight, it should be observed that it is all in favour of the sense 
purifying and the mode sprinkling ; and that the combination of all 
these separate proofs has a cumulative force, and amounts almost to a 
demonstration, that, so far as Scripture history is our guide, no single 
person was ever dipped into water by the apostles of Jesus Christ. 





ON SINNERS PRAYING FOR DIVINE INFLUENCE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


Dear Str,—It is evident to every body, that a great change has taken 
place of late, in thestyle of evangelical preaching, and that a still greater 
change will take place. This change respects many things, but none 
more than sin and responsibility. Ministers and authors are presenting 
these subjects in lights, and giving to them a direction, eminently 
solemn and practical. I hold that it is impossible to calculate the good 
which must result to the church and the world from such exhibitions 
and applications of doctrines so momentous and fundamental. If sin 
is deseribed as essentially and altogether voluntary, and responsibility - 
as always and just according to power, the divine character will be 
cleared from a host of injurious misrepresentations, the guilt of trans- 
gressors will appear possessed of far greater enormity, and increased 
strength will be given to every argument for righteousness and zeal. 
I rejoice, therefore, in the spread of the views which Mr. Finney and 
others have done so much to establish and diffuse. Every bearing 
of them is deeply interesting to my mind. This is the reason of my 
troubling you with this letter. 

Many, who have adopted these views, have altogether eschewed the 
practice of exhorting or advising sinners to pray for divine influence, 
and have condemned it as unscriptural and improper. It is upon this 
matter that I wish to make a few remarks. I would utter no opinion, 
but merely suggest a difficulty. It appears to me, that whether it is 
Tight or wrong for sinners to pray for the Holy Spirit, saints must be 
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included in the reasoning and the result, Whatever arguments go to 
prove that sinners should not do it, go to prove that saints should not, 
When it is maintained that sinners have no right to do it, it.is said that 
sin arises not from want of power, but from want of will, and that if 
the will to be holy exist, prayer is unnecessary ; if it do not exist, prayer 
is hypocritical and unjustifiable. Isay nothing about the propriety and 
force of this reasoning. I only ask whether, if true, it may not be as true 
of perfect holiness as of holiness at ‘all—yea, whether it must not be as 
true? The reason why Christians are not perfect is as much a want 
of will to be so, as the reason why sinners are not good. They could 
be so if they liked, for it would not be their duty to be perfect, which it 
is, if they were unable. If they will to be so, prayer for divine influ- 
ence is unnecessary ; if not, prayer is hypocritical and unjustifiable. It 
is the same reason applied in one case to a certain thing ; in another, to 
certain degrees of that thing. I see no escape from the reasoning in 
reference to perfect holiness, if it be valid in reference to any holiness, 
Now I have noticed that many and great men, who are in the habit of 
telling sinners that they must not pray for the Holy Spirit, are in the 
habit of praying for Him themselves, and of enforcing the custom most 
earnestly upon saints, and I have wondered at it not a little, convinced 
that both classes may, and should do it, or neither. 

My object is simply to draw the attention of your readers to this sub- 
ject. I could write much more upon it, but think that perhaps enough 
has been said to answer the purpose, and your space is too valuable to 
be occupied without necessity. 





I remain, dear Sir, yours affectionately, M. 
RESIGNATION. 
Since all my ways are ordered, Lord, What I in ignorance would choose 
By love and wisdom still, Might wean my heart from thee; 
Life’s sorést ills shall be endured What I, self-governed, might refuse 
With unrepining will. May be far best for me. 
If vexed with grief, distress, or pain, Contented, cheerful, may I learn 
A Father strikes the blow : To trust thy care divine ; 
In every trouble there is gain, As Providence is thy concern, 
In every storm a bow. Be resignation mine. 
Let not my stedfast faith remove, 


My Father, friend and guide : 
While thou art wisdom, mercy, love, 
I cannot but confide. 
S. W. PARTRIDGE. 
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REVIEWS. 





I. Memoirs of the Life and Labours of Robert Morrison, D.D., F.R.S., 
M.R.A.S., Se. Compiled by his Widow ; with Critical Notices of his 
Chinese Works, by Samuel Kidd, Professor of Chinese in University 
College. 2 vols. 8vo. Longman & Co. 1839. 

Il. The Life and Opinions of the Rev. William Milne, D.D., Mission- 
ary to China, $c. By Robert Philip. 1 vol. 8vo. 1840. Snow. 


China is one of the mysteries of Providence! In numerous aspects of 
its history, its character, its language, and its policy, it has no parallel 
in the annals of the world. It stands alone, and hitherto, at least, 
has preserved its marvellous insulation. Whatever may have been the 
adventures of commerce and the progress of discovery in modern times, 
no ordinary or extraordinary attempts to explore it have greatly enlarged 
our knowledge of the people, or their peculiarities. Such appears to 
have been the influence of those causes, which, at a remote period, 
fixed the elements of their national character, that the present race is 
only a stereotyped impression of antiquity. What passing events may 
effect in the re-formation of their character, time alone can determine ; 
but without entering into any disquisition on the lawfulness or the 
injustice of those aggressive movements which are now affecting the 
destinies of the ‘‘ Celestial Empire ;” we may warrantably hope, and 
ought most fervently to pray, that China, with its millions of immortal 
beings, may be opened to the admission of pure Christianity. Should 
future negotiations secure the freedom of commercial enterprise, and 
provision, at length, be made for the interests of religious liberty, an 
intellectual emancipation will be gradually effected ; the mind of China 
will be touched at various points by new impulses; the detection of 
those impostures and delusions, which have spell-bound the intellect of 
the people for ages, will excite indignation at the thraldom by which 
they have been oppressed ; they will burst the fetters of their mental 
slavery ; and they will awake to energies, and sympathies, and feelings, 
of which they were before unconscious. It may be, that in the strug- 
gling transition from ignorance and superstition to knowledge and 
inquiry, there may be a mighty conflict in the collision of opposing 
elements ; and moral causes may operate slowly in the first stages of 
social and political change ; but there will be the spiritual enfranchise- 
ment in due time ; the evidence of truth, by the power of the “ Spirit 
of Truth,” will produce conviction ; and it will be ultimately said of 
China, as of ancient Ephesus, ‘The word of the Lord grew mightily 
and prevailed.”’ 


N.S. VOL. v. 38 
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It is delightful to think how effectively the cause of missions, in 
modern times, has been subservient both to the social improvement, 
and the spiritual interests of nations. This has been the case in ciyi- 
lized, or semi-civilized countries, as well as in savage lands. In the 
latter instances the contrast is more obvious ; but the proof of amelio- 
ration is no less certain among nations, in a considerable degree, civi- 
lized. The education of children, the elevation of female character, the 
diffusion of knowledge on various matters connected with science, his- 
tory, and philosophy ; the habits of inquiry and discussion, enkindling 
that light which melted away and evaporated the mists and vapours of 
ignorance, error, and gross delusion, which had long brooded over the 
minds of men, and had been subservient to the vilest purposes of priest- 
craft and oppression, are in numerous instances proofs of the beneficial 
results of Christian missions. ll this is irrespective of the power thus 
developed, by which men are prepared to understand their social rights, 
and to maintain them. Knowledge, truth, and freedom, are congenial 
elements. They readily amalgamate ; and their combination must be 
ultimately conservative of the permanent interests of humanity. 

Nor is this all that well-conducted missionary enterprises have 
effected, or are capable of effecting, independently of their direct and 
most important objects. Missionaries have exerted the most benignant 
influence in allaying animosities ; reconciling jarring interests ; pro- 
tecting the weak from the aggressions of the strong ; interposing to 
prevent feuds, that otherwise would have been carried on to the utmost 
extent of ferocity ; and have thus rendered themselves the best bene- 
factors of the world ! 

How different is the estimation now formed of such agents of mercy, 
from what prevailed even forty years ago. In recent times, and during 
the present contest with China, important service has been, and is now 
rendered by individuals of high mental attainments, and still higher 
moral worth, who are directly or indirectly connected with missionary 
operations in that country. The volumes before us are full of interest- 
ing details, illustrative of the facts we have stated ; and prove, that in 
this respect, “ godliness is profitable to all things,”’ and by its agencies 
in various forms, “has the promise of the life that now is, and of that 
which is to come.” 

The names of Morrison and MiLnez are inseparably bound together 
in the work of Christian missions. The elder evangelist in this holy 
cause, during years of labour and privation, had toiled in the enterprise 
and prepared the way for his no less laborious coadjutor; they were 
“par nobilissimum fratrum,” and in every respect worthy of each 
other, and of the cause to which they were devoted. An ample and 
interesting “Review of the First Ten Years of Missionary Work in 
China,”’ was published by the younger missionary; and that monu- 
ment deserves to be imperishable. We have often been surprised that 
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it was not reprinted and better known in this country ; for it bears the 

impress of a powerful mind and an ingenuous heart. All due honour 

is rendered to his illustrious precursor; while the narrative of facts, 

the literary talent, the graphic representations, and the spirit of ardent 

and honest devotion pervading his work, entitle it to*a distinguished 
in the records of missions. 

The “ Memoirs of Dr. Morrison” ought long ago to have been brought 
under the attention of our readers ; and we feel that it is specially due 
to the honoured relict of our friend, who has prepared these inter- 
esting volumes, to apologize for our procrastination. It has arisen, we 
can truly say, from no diminished estimate of the worth of her excel- 
lent husband, in every view of his character and attainments; or of 
the care, ability, and fidelity with which Mrs. Morrison has prepared 
these “‘ Memoirs of his Life and Labours.” 

Without any violation of the impartiality which the most fastidious 
reader might require, everything is in perfect keeping, with all the 
affectionate and chastened veneration which the character of Dr. Mor- 
rison demanded. To an abundant extent she has made the work 
autobiographical ; and if any alteration were to be suggested for the 
suthor’s future guidance, we should advise the omission of a large por- 
tion of the extracts from the Diary, and even many of the Letters, so 
that the whole might be compressed into one volume. The mistake, 
as we apprehend, in many biographical works, consists in inordinate 
expansion; and if an hydraulic process were applied, it would be of 
immense advantage. 

In our judgment, the selection of private memoranda, and the records 
of religious feelings, should be most scrupulously circumscribed. They 
should respect only what is essential to the continuity of a narrative, or 
the specific illustration of characteristic features. The reader, however 
devoutly disposed, is soon wearied with the ‘‘log-book”’ recital, which, 
though necessary to record variations and changes, if it be deemed 
expedient, is seldom of much interest or importance, except as they 
perpetuate facts and illustrate mental or moral peculiarities. We apply 
not these remarks to the volumes before us, as if they were more minute 
or extended than in other works of the class, both in religious and 
literary compilation ; but such is our deliberate conviction on the sub- 
ject, and we are convinced that inconceivably more would be read, if 
less were related. 

The leading incidents of Dr. Morrison’s history, and the prominent 
features of his character, were brought before the attention of our readers 
soon after the intelligence of his death reached this country. If a 
teference be made to our extended biographical article on the subject, 
they will find a more compressed statement than we could conveniently 
abstract from these volumes.* We shall, therefore, content ourselves 


“4 See Cong. Mag. Vol. 18. (May and June, 1835,) pp. 201—208 ; 265—272. 
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with such miseellaneous quotations as may most appropriately elucidate 
the character of Dr. Morrison, and do justice to the valuable and inter. 
resting memorial before us. 

It will gratify our younger readers to peruse the following account 
of the early zeal and active piety of Dr. Morrison, so delightfully anti- 
cipative of the devotion and perseverance that marked his subsequent 


life. 

“ Early in the year 1800, for the purpose of securing a larger portion of quiet in 
his retirement, he had his bed removed to the workshop, where he would often pur- 
sue his studies until one or two o’clock in the morning. He had also a little garden 
in Pandon Dean, where he spent much of his leisure time in study, prayer, and medi- 
tation. Even when at work, his Bible or some other book was placed open before 
him, that he might acquire knowledge, or cherish the holy aspirations of spiritual 
devotion, whilst his hands were busily occupied in the labours of life. His diary 
does not record the method in which he pursued his studies: indeed, at this period 
he probably knew nothing of systematic effort, as he frequently changed his object, 
and complains of not being exactly aware of the best course to adopt. Botany, 
arithmetic, and astronomy, are incidentally mentioned as objects of his attention. 
Comparatively few books were within his reach; the following are, however, speci- 
fied :—Hervey’s Works, Romaine’s Letters, Marshall on Sanctification, Mosheim’s 
Ecclesiastical History, and Henry’s Commentary, from which he made extracts. 
Besides these, he speaks of the Evangelical Magazine, and the missionary intelligence 
which it supplied, in such a way as to show his strong predilection for missionary 
labour. In after life he often referred to the loss which at this period he sustained 
through the want of books; and when the means of providing them were in his 
power, he would never allow himself, or his family, to suffer from this cause, He 
also lamented the scanty supply of books which missionaries in general possess, and 
deemed that deficiency to be greatly prejudicial to their usefulness, and destructive of 
their comfort. During the whole of this year he was actively engaged in visiting the 
sick, with whom he read the Scriptures and prayed, and to whose temporal relief he 
assigned, every week, a portion of his scanty earnings. His Saturday evenings were 
often employed in seeking out objects of distress, whom he might thus visit and 
relieve ; and the mingled zeal and tenderness with which, as a member of the Friend- 
less Poor and Sick Society, he performed this service, afforded no faint indication of 
the spirit in which he afterwards yearned over the millions of China, and persevered 
in seeking their salvation. Such was the sterling character of his piety, that even at 
this early age he often conducted the domestic worship of his father’s house; and 
over the spiritual welfare of a lad, who was apprenticed to his father, he watched 
with holy assiduity, instructing him in the principles of religion, and taking him aside 
to pray with him. His attendance on public worship was constant and devout ; and 
the intervals of his Sabbaths were either devoted to the instruction of poor children, 
or employed in administering consolation to the sick and the aged. In speaking of 
his engagements at this period, his sister narrates the following fact :—‘ He never 
beheld sin without the deepest sorrow, and a wish to reclaim the sinner. We had 
a relative who gave him much pain on this account. He reasoned, he expostulated 
with him; and at last made this solemn appeal—Can you dwell with eternal fire? 
Can you endure everlasting burnings? The young man was a sailor. He has since 
told me that these words were ever in his ears, and were ultimately the means of his 
conversion. Thus did my beloved, my lamented brother, go about doing good, and 
dispensing happiness to all around him, from his youth upwards. Oh that we were, 
like him, following the example of our blessed Saviour, through whom we have life 
and immortality !’”’—Vol. i. pp. 7—9. 
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The following extract is from a juvenile essay, written about this time, 
as an exercise of composition ; and considering the defective education 
he had received, and the disadvantages under which he laboured, it is 
a specimen highly creditable to his taste and feelings, as well as his 
talent. 


“ Natural beauty, or the beauty of natural objects, is that quality, or those qualities, 
in the works of nature, or more properly of God, which are calculated to excite pleas- 
ing sensations in the mind of all such persons of true taste, who attentively observe 
them. That sensibility to beauty which, when cultivated, we term taste, is univer- 
sally diffused through the human species: and it is most uniform with respect to 
those objects which are not liable to variation from accident, caprice, or fashion. The 
verdant lawn, the shady grove, the variegated landscape, the boundless ocean, and 
the starry firmament, are contemplated with pleasure by every attentive beholder. 
But the emotions of different spectators, though similar in kind, differ widely in 
degree: and to relish, with full delight, the enchanting scenes of nature, the mind 
must be uncorrupted by avarice, sensuality, or ambition, quick in her sensibilities, 
elevated in her sentiments, and devout in her affections. 

‘ Would you, then, taste the tranquil scene ? 
Be sure your bosom be serene : 
Devoid of hate, devoid of strife, 
Devoid of all that poisons life : 
And much it ’vails you, in their place, 
To graft the love of human race.’ 

“ Now such scenes contribute powerfully to inspire that serenity, which is neces- 
sary to enjoy and heighten their beauties. By a secret contagion, the soul catches 
the harmony which she contemplates ; and the frame within assimilates itself to that 
which is without. For 


‘ Who can forbear to smile with nature? Can 
The stormy passion in the bosom roll, 
While every gale is peace, and every grove 
Is melody ?” 

“From this state of sweet composure, we become susceptible of virtuous impres- 
sions from almost every surrounding object. The patient ox is viewed with generous 
complacency ; the guileless sheep, with pity ; and the playful lamb raises emotions of 
tenderness and love. We rejoice with the horse in his liberty and exemption from 
toil, while he ranges at large through enamelled pasture; and the frolics of the colt 
would afford unmixed delight, did we not recollect the bondage he is soon to undergo. 
We are charmed with the song of birds; soothed with the buzz of insects; and 
pleased with the sportive motion of fishes, because these are expressions of enjoy- 
ment: and we exult in the felicity of the whole animated creation. The taste of the 
florist has been ridiculed as trifling, yet surely without reason; for a more rational 
Pleasure cannot possibly occupy the attention, or captivate the affections of mankind, 
than that which arises from a due consideration of the works of nature. With what 
exquisiteness does she decorate the floweret that springs beneath our feet, in all the 
perfections of external beauty. She has clothed the garden with a coastant succes- 
sion of various hues. Even the leaves of the tree undergo a pleasing vicissitude: the 
fresh verdure which they exhibit in spring, the various shades which they assume in 
Summer, the yellow and russet tinge of autumn, and the nakedness of winter, afford 
constant pleasure to a lively imagination. But the taste for natural beauty is sub- 
Servient to higher purposes than those which have been enumerated, and the cultiva- 
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tion of it not only refines and humanizes, but dignifies and exalts the affections, It 
elevates them to the admiration and love of that Being who is the Author of all that 
is fair, sublime, and godlike in the creation.. Scepticism and irreligion are hardly 
compatible with the sensibility of heart which arises from a just and lively relish of 
the wisdom, harmony, and order subsisting in the world around us; and emotions of 
piety must spring up spontaneously in the bosom that is in unison with all animated 
nature. Actuated by this divine inspiration, man finds a face in every grove, and, 
glowing with devout fervour, he joins his song to the universal chorus, or muses the 
praises of the Almighty in more expressive silence. Thus, they 
* Whom nature’s works can charm, with God himself 

Hold converse; grown familiar, day by day, 

With his conceptions; act upon his plan ; 

And form to his the relish of their souls.’ ” 

The invincible perseverance of Dr. Morrison was eminently displayed 
during his academical studies ; and all his colleagues, who have recorded 
their opinion respecting him, have referred to this characteristic feature. 
He was never diverted from the one object of mental improvement, as 
necessary to preparation for the Christian ministry. N¢hil sine labore— 
Nulla dies sine linea, were his mottoes ; and he fully exemplified their 
influence. This unity of aim and purpose gave force, concentration, and 
dignity, to his entire character; and in this view the worth of his exam- 
ple, irrespective of the benefit of his efforts, is invaluable. What he 
achieved in the acquisition of languages, was not the result of that 
almost intuitive faculty which some eminent linguists have possessed. 
It was not the power of genius, but persevering and indomitable energy, 
that enabled him by “ patient continuance” to proceed ; while the still 
higher energy of devotion sustained and consecrated his exertions. The 
earlier period of his public life is well known from the numerous refer- 
ences that were made to it in notices, memoirs, and funeral sermons, 
soon after the time of his decease ; but we cannot withhold from our 
readers the following graphic account of the'young missionary, when for 
a short time he visited New York on his voyage to China. It is from 
a paper, entitled “‘ Reminiscences of Dr. Morrison.” The writer is the 
gentleman at whose house Dr. Morrison lodged during his stay in that 
city. 

“ Dr. Morrison visited this country in 1807, on his way to China. He could not 
go out directly in one of the Company’s ships, and had, therefore, to make a cir- 
cuitous voyage by way of America. He had letters from Dr. Bogue, and from the 
Directors of the London Missionary Society, to the late lamented Dr. Mason, of this 
city. He was accompanied on his voyage to the United States by Mr. Gordon and 
Mr. Lee, two missionaries sent out, with their wives, by the churches of England to 
Hindostan. I shall never forget the evening on which the whole company were 
brought to my house by Dr. Mason. The appearance of a missionary of the cross was 
then a rare thing, and that of a company of missionaries still more so. The coun- 
tenance of Morrison bore the impress of the effect of grace on a mind and tempera- 
ment naturally firm, and somewhat haughty. His manner was civil rather than affable; 
serious and thoughtful, breathing a devoted piety. The interview was solemn, but plea- 
sant. Strangers, born on different sides of the Atlantic, there was but one bond between 
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us; yet the divine nature of that one ‘ mystic tie’ was speedily recognized, as Chris- 
tian communion unlocked the hidden treasures of the heart ; and when, at the close, 
we bowed our knees in social prayer, the tears which fell on every side were witness 
to that strange affection to an unseen Being, and to eli whe love him, which knows 
nothing of oceans, or separating thing of distance, or of time. Ina 
day or two after, Dr. Morrison was seized with endden indisposition. As I sat by 
his bed, he took my hand, and, adverting to the uncertain issue of the attack, 
expressed, in language which told of a mind at ease, and prepared for every event, 
his resignation to the divine will. After urging me to greater devotedness to the 
cause of Christ’s glory, he closed with these words, which I afterwards found were 
ever on his lips, ‘ Dear brother—look up, look on.’ 

“ As the notice had been very short, he was placed, for the first night, in our own 
chamber. By the side of his bed stood a crib, in which slept my little child. On 
awakening in the morning, she turned, as usual, to talk to her mother. Seeing a 
stranger where she expected to have found her parents, she roused herself with a look 
of alarm; but fixing her eyes steadily upon his face, she inquired, ‘ Man, do you pray 
toGod? ‘O yes, my dear,’ said Mr. Morrison, ‘ every day. God is my best friend.’ 
At once re-assured, the little girl laid her head contentedly on her pillow, and fell 
fast asleep. She was ever after a great favourite with him. 

“ Having unpacked his books to air them after the voyage, he showed me two 
folio volumes in manuscript, written with his own hand. On inquiring of him how 
j he learned to write the character, he related his introduction to Yong-Sam-Tak, and 
the circumstances of his tuition by him. ‘The mode adopted by the Chinese to 
teach his pupil to write was, he said, the same pursued with his young countrymen. 
A page of the character was covered with a corresponding sheet of their paper, 
through which every stroke could be distinctly seen; and then, with a small brush 
or pencil of stiff hair set in a reed handle, and held vertically, (by the middle finger 
against the first and third,) every line was carefully and repeatedly traced, till it 
became familiar. After much of this drudgery, Dr. M. sat him patiently down to 
the Jesuit harmony, and copied out every syllable of it, for his own future use. This 
accounts for the otherwise surprising facility with which he subsequently acquired 
the language on his arrival in China. What an impressive spectacle must this man 
have presented, as he sat at his solitary task, to a being acquainted with the design 
God was about to accomplish by his hands.’ -Is it too much to believe that angelic 
eyes sometimes looked over his shoulder, beholding with growing admiration both 
the wisdom and goodness of God in thus training the man who was to unbar the 
gates of life to the millions of the East ? 

“There was nothing of pretence about Morrison. An unfriendly critic might have 
said he was too proud to be vain: a Christian would more willingly believe that he 
was too pious to be proud. Nothing could be more plain, simple, and unceremonious, 
than his manners. His fellow-missionaries looked up to him as a father, resorted to 
his room for prayer, and took his advice in all their movements. He exhibited less 
of the tenderness of the Christian than they did: his piety had the bark on; theirs 
was still in the green shoot. His mind stood firm, erect, self-determined ; theirs clung 
to it for support, and gathered under its shadow for safety.”—Vol. i. pp. 132—135. 


“TL will only add a brief notice of the parting scene, as he left us for his destina- 
tion. On the morning he sailed, his missionary companions assembled in his room, 
and there had a most solemn interview—their last in this world. Poor Gordon was 
completely overwhelmed. Morrison was composed and dignified; he reproved the 
excessive grief of his brother, and conducted their parting devotions with great firm- 
hess and self-poisession. We then set out together to the counting-house of the 
shipowner, previously to his embarkation. I cannot forget the air of suppressed ridi- 
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cule which lurked on the merchant’s features, and in his speech and manner towards 
Morrison, whom he appeared to pity as a deluded enthusiast, while he could not but 
secretly respect his self-denial, devotion, courage, and enterprise. When all business 
matters were arranged, he turned about from his desk, and, with a sardonic grin, 
addressing Morrison, (whose countenance was ‘a book wherein men might read 
strange things,’) said, ‘ And so, Mr. Morrison, you really expect that you will make 
an impression on the idolatry of the great Chinese empire ?’ ‘ No, Sir,’ said Morrison, 
with more than his usual sternness, ‘I expect God will.’ We soon left the man of 
money, and descending to the wharf, took our last farewell of the future apostle of 
the Chinese,.as he stepped into the stern sheets of a boat that was to carry him to 
the ship which lay off in the bay. He said little ; he moved less ; his imposing figure 
and solemn countenance were motionless as a statue; his mind was evidently full, 
too full for speech; his thoughts were with God, and he seemed regardless of all 
around him.”—pp. 136, 137. 

On Dr. Morrison’s arrival at Canton he availed himself of all the letters 
of introduction he had received, and of every opportunity of obtaining 
both an accurate and a familiar acquaintance with the Chinese language, 
His ultimate progress, in the estimation of the most distinguished British 
residents and of learned natives of the highest order, was so eminent 
that he was appointed the “ Translator to the East India Company's 
Factory ;” and in that capacity he was enabled to perform the most 
important service, not only for the civil interests of the Company, but in 
the great cause to which his life and labours were devoted. He acquired 
influence and formed connexions, resulting from the moral and intellec- 
tualelevation of his character, which powerfullyreacted on his missionary 
pursuits, enabling him by the wise appropriation of his resources, and 
the institutions he was led to establish, to make more extendedprovision 
for the permanence of the mission. 

It is impossible to peruse the communications he transmitted to 
his correspondents, his official despatches to the directors of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, and the various letters he sent to learned 
and illustrious men, both in Britain and on the continent, and not 
be astonished at the magnitude of his labours and the extent of his 
achievements. The more the extracts and journals in these volumes are 
studied, the higher will be the estimate of his attainments and his suc- 
cess. He published catechisms, elementary treatises, collections of 
maxims, and tracts, composed by himself, for circulation amongst 
various classes of the Chinese ; some of which are printed in their 
English form, in the appendix, and are admirably adapted to their great 
object—the inculcation and enforcement of pure Christianity. Dr. 
Morrison’s literary and philological works were numerous, accurate, and 
profound ; and procured the highest approbation and regard from those 
who were competent to form an erudite and impartial judgment on the 
subject. Of his great work, the English and Chinese Dictionary, in six 
quarto volumes, printed at the expense of the East India Company, and 
of his greatest work, the translation of the entire Word of God, in suc- 
cessive volumes, and to which his whole life was devoted, a most 
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elaborate account is given by Professor Kidd, in the appendix to 
these memoirs. No one can adequately understand the labours of Dr. 
Morrison, who has not carefully perused this important document. It 
exhibits a most extended and luminous view of the literary character 
of his honoured friend ; and, as we think, successfully vindicates his 
reputation from the small criticism to which some portions of his 
translation have beeen subjected since his decease. We cannot with- 
hold from our readers the closing account of Dr. Morrison’s attainments 
and labours, given by Professor Kidd, as the results of his “ position, 
acquirements, and influence :””— 


“ First. Whatever he accomplished as an ardent scholar, a zealous divine, and a 
steady patriot, owed its origin to his religious character. 

“Secondly. Notwithstanding the charge of ignorance and incapacity, constantly 
brought by worldly men of literary habits and acquirements against missionaries, and 
that of wild, misguided fanaticism against missionary societies—still the vast labours 
and rare attainments of Dr. Morrison sprung entirely from missionary zeal, patronized 
and cherished by the venerable men who founded the London Missionary Society. 

“Thirdly. The direct influence of Dr. Morrison’s literary and biblical labours, in 
connexion with China, has not only had a mighty religious bearing on the minds of 
many zealous men in his own country, America, and the continent of Europe, but 
also on public institutions, both literary, scientific, commercial, and religious. 

“Fourthly. The attainments of Dr. Morrison have had indirect, yet most effective 
influence on the cultivation of Chinese literature. In addition to his own works, he 
was the medium of publishing others of great value; for example, the ‘ Notitia 
Lingue Sinice,’ printed at the Anglo-Chinese College, at the expense of the late 
Lord Kingsborough, a most valuable work, in Latin, on the oral and written language 
of China; wherein every thing necessary to be known on the principles, and struc- 
ture, and beauties of the language, are most copiously illustrated by individual quota- 
tions in the native character, from the best authors. It is a work of the highest 
value; but unfinished, though extending to 262 quarto pages. The founding of the 
Anglo-Chinese College, and the numerous advantages subsequently conferred on its 
libraries, with the periodical communications from him, published in China and 
Malacca, all testify the value and extent of his reputation for Chinese knowledge ; 
but these matters have been fully developed in the preceding biography. I cannot, 
however, close these remarks without adverting to the magnificent attempt to intro- 
duce the permanent cultivation of Chinese literature in the noble and extensive 
library which employed him many years in collecting, and is now placed in University 
College, accessible to all classes of students without distinction. If it be important 
to cultivate Indian languages of the alphabetic kind, for purposes of mutual illustra- 
tration, and of defining the connexion which subsists between the several parent 
tongues of the earth, it cannot but be of equal moment to study one of the most 
ancient symbolic tongues, which is understood by four hundred millions of people, 
of which some of those of neighbouring countries are probably only dialects, at 
least modifications; such as the Japanese, Cochin-Chinese, Corean, Cambodgian, 
Loo-Chuan, and others. But, independently of the value of Chinese, from its local 
influence, its genius is so peculiar, dispensing with sound as of comparatively minor 

that it addresses the mind immediately through the eye; and hence, so 
long’as it is excluded from the usual course of philological studies, the philosophy 
of language is necessarily incomplete. Effects the most opposite have resulted from 
its unique symbols and original structure. The Chinese, aware of its dissimilarity to 
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other tongues, at once claim for it a celestial origin; while by foreigners, who have 
not studied it, it is too generally regarded as inexplicable and useless. Surely, when 
there is every reason to suppose it to have been connected with the ancient Egyptian, 
and to be the only one likely to shed light on those hitherto obscure hieroglyphics, 
while it is adapted to extend our acquaintance with the philosophy of mind and 
morals, it is high time to entertain more rational views of such a medium of inter. 
course; which, although no attainments in the knowledge of comparative grammar 
can ever elucidate it, is understood by more than one-third of the human race.”— 
Appendix, pp. 86, 87. 

We have already adverted to the character and labours of Dr. Minne. 
Our esteemed, friend Mr. Philip, has supplied most valuable and inter- 
esting information respecting this distinguished missionary, and his no 
less excellent wife, as well as several of their relative connexions. In the 
purity, integrity, and devotion of Dr. Milne, we have as lovely a 
specimen of sublime and self-denying consecration to the cause of mis- 
sions, as the annals of modern times can present. From an humble and 
obscure station in life, he rose to intellectual eminence and moral 
elevation, by the force of native talent and single-hearted godliness. As 
long as the paramount claims of filial duty rendered it necessary, 
he repressed the ardour of his zeal, and remained in his own land, that 
he might “show piety at home,” in his attention to the claims of 
a widowed mother ; and when the path of duty was cleared of all impe- 
diments, he gave himself to the Lord in the hallowed cause of missions, 
with intense and unremitting devotion. 

He appears to have been as successful and assiduous in self-improve- 
ment as Dr. Morrison ; and to have possessed at the same time a bland- 
ness and suavity of temper, which, without any interference with firm 
and uncompromising decision, rendered him peculiarly suited to co- 
operate with his distinguished precursor in the Chinese missions. His early 
religious associations were with eminently pious and devoted men ; and 
from Mr. Philip’s graphic account of some of the “ fathers in Israel,” 
members of the church in Huntley, there appears to have been exerted 
by them a most powerful influence on the mind and devotional habits 
of the young convert. At Gosport, he was much noticed and honoured 
by the venerable Dr. Bogue ; and the letters he addressed to the direc- 
tors of the London Missionary Society, before and after his admission 
to preparatory studies, are most interesting and instructive records. 

He made a most judicious choice of a partner, who proved to be truly 
a “‘helpmeet ” for him ; and the illustrations of personal piety, conjugal 
happiness, and united efforts in the cause of God, which the Memoir 
exhibits, are truly delightful and refreshing. They “walked together 
in the ordinances and commandments of the Lord blameless ;” and 
their prayers were “‘not hindered.” The accounts of both in Mr. 
Philip’s volume are peculiarly interesting; and we feel in no small 
degree indebted to our friend, for the high and hallowed satisfaction, 
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which the records of their character have imparted. There are, indeed, 
passages in the biographical accounts, which might furnish material for 
remark, if not animadversion. If less of the writer and Ais peculiari- 
ties were obvious, and the Scottish terms and phrases were either 
translated, or a needful glossary added for English readers, it would 
be an improvement of no small value in another edition. Whatever 
their raciness or force in a Caledonian’s ear, they present no special 
attraction to us ‘‘Southrons,” who happen to be destitute of the asso- 
ciations and recollections of the author. Yet some of these passages of 
our good brother’s memorabilia are interesting. They may not be in the 
best taste ; but there is a naivété, that gives internal proof of the writer’s 
identification of the scene depicted, or the character pourtrayed, with 
himself and his own cherished reminiscences; and there is an evidence 
in the manner of the relation, that proves him to be perfectly conscious 
of his right, to tell his story in his own way. 

Apart from these minor observations, we very sincerely and cordially 
recommend this volume to the attention of the Christian churches. It 
is a rich and ample in its information respecting the state of China, the 
missions there, and several collateral subjects of high and important 
interest ; nor can the character and labours of Dr. Morrison be 
fally understood, or adequately estimated, without the addition of this 
volume on “the Life and Opinions of Dr. Milne.” 





The Arguments of Churchmen Reviewed, and the Evils of a Religious 
Establishment Exposed. By James Gregory, Minister of Kippin, 
Thornton, Yorkshire. 12mo. pp. 156. Bradford, John Dale. 


Tux editor of the ‘‘ Nonconformist,”’ in his opening “address to the 
readers,” laments that English dissenters act in the maintenance of 
their own cause, as far as its political aspect is concerned, like those of 
whom Burke complains, that ‘they refused to take any step which 
might strike at the heart of affairs ;” and that ‘as a body, they have 
acted as if they were ashamed of their grand leading principle, and 
secretly distrustful of its efficacy.”” Now, while we allow that there is 
too much cause for this charge, and that against many it may be urged 
in all its force, there are not a few who feel that to them it will not 
apply. And we hope our friend will be convinced, from the pamphlet 
which we have introduced to the notice of our readers, that there are 
some who did not need his pungent and spirit-stirring appeals, to pre- 
vent them from acting as if they were ashamed of “ their great leading 
principle,” or to induce them to “ strike at the heart of affairs.” For 
this work was written before the first number of the “ Nonconformist” 
was published, and yet Mr. G. has “abandoned the ground of expe- 
diency, and resolutely adopted that of principle ;” and his aim is the 
same with that which is avowed to be the “primary object of the 
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‘Nonconformist,’ to show that a national establishment of religion is 
essentially vicious in its constitution, philosophically, politically, and 
religiously.” 

The pamphlet which is announced at the head of this article, was 
written, it is true, partly in self-defence. But, as is frequently the case, 
those who draw the sword at first to resist aggression, become, ere long, 
the aggressors themselves ; so is it here. We do not blame the author 
for this; quite the contrary. It was necessary in order to do justice to 
his cause, and fully to repel the attacks of his opponent. He informs 
us, that “recently he had printed a small pamphlet, ‘ The claims of 
Dissent, and the Church of England Examined,’ in reply to the lec- 
tures of the Rev. G. Thomas, B.A., entitled ‘ National Duties in con- 
nexion with Religion.’”’ Since that time Mr. T. has put forth his 
remarks on the “ Principles of the Established Church, as compared 
with those of Dissent,” in the shape of a tract, doubtless intended as an 
immediate and infallible corrective to what he deems errors poisonous 
and insidious, unscriptural and antichristian. Mr. G.’s “ Arguments 
of Churchmen Reviewed,” is intended partly as an answer to Mr. T.’s 
‘* Remarks,” and partly, and perhaps we may say principally, as an 
exposure of the numerous and deadly evils of religious establishments 
in general; and, consequently, a statement and defence of the grand 
principles of Nonconformity. 

Mr. G. divides his pamphlet into three parts. In the first, which 
is “‘ A Review of the Reasonings and Arguments of Churchmen,” he 
shows—1. That the motives and purposes of dissenters in opposition to 
the establishment are misrepresented. 2. He examines historical facts 
and statistical. details. In doing this, he gives his readers much valu- 
able information respecting the statistics of both churchmen and dis- 
senters. 3. He considers the mode in which churchmen treat the 
arguments of dissenters ; and shows clearly that this is any thing but 
fair, generous, and indicative of a good cause. 

The title of the second part is ‘‘ The Inevitable Evils of a Religious 
Establishment Exposed.” Here Mr. G. shows—1l. That an establish- 
ment gives to all its members and ministers an unreal and conventional 
importance. 2. That a religious establishment is a serious hindrance 
to the discussion and free circulation of the truth. A serious charge; 
but we must think, fully substantiated. 3. Many portions of the 
church service are highly objectionable, and have an injurious influence 
on the minds of her members. 4. A religious establishment destroys 
the broad and Scriptural distinction between the church and the world. 
5. The extensive system of patronage in the national church prevents 
the possibility of her purity. 6. An established church has an extel- 
sive and unwarrantable power of persecution. And we maintain that it 
necessarily involves in it the great principle of persecution ; and that 
there can be no warrantable power to persecute in the least degree. 
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7. He adduces the testimony of churchmen in proof of the existing 
evils of an establishment. And, verily, he shows clearly that the church 
is wounded in the house of her friends; their testimony against her 
is indeed copious, forcible, and humbling. This section is one of the 
most valuable of Mr. G.’s pamphlet. We wish he had either added 
or prefixed another particular, the substance of which is indeed implied 
in what he has advanced, that a national church is altogether unscrip- 
tural, not only in the sense that it is unsupported by Scripture, but 
plainly condemned by the principles, rules, and precedents of the word 
of God. This, after all, is the most important consideration. ‘To the 
law and to the testimony,” is our first and last appeal. 

The third part consists of practical remarks addressed to dissenters. 
Mr. G. shows—1. ‘‘ That dissenters in general should have sounder and 
juster views of their own sentiments.” 2. “That they have many 
inducements to study and value their privileges.” 3. ‘‘ That they ought 
to seek the maintenance and extension of their privileges in the spirit 
of the Gospel.”” From this brief analysis our readers will see that Mr. 
G. takes no narrow or superficial view of the important subject of his 
pamphlet. And we can assure our readers, that they will find in it 
extensive research, sound argument, vigorous writing, and much valu- 
able information : and that they will not regret either the money it will 
cost to make it their own, or the time they will have to spend to master 
its contents. 

That our readers may judge of the character and style of the work, 
we extract the following passages on patronage; a usage which is 
execrated by a large portion of the church of Scotland, but against 
which no voice is raised in the church of England. 


“We have specified many evils, evils not accidental but constitutional, parts of the 
system to which they belong; and many of them, no doubt, are traceable to the pre- 
vailing practice of patronage in the English establishment. Its influence is most 
subtle and insidious, extensive and corrupting, branching out in a thousand direc- 
tions, and flowing forth in a thousand channels, operating and extending itself from 
the centre to the circumference of the national commonwealth. It is this which 
gives animal vitality to the church, at the expense of spiritual life and energy, 
enlarging her dimensions, but paralysing her moral power. Strengthening and adorn- 
ing the body may be at a cost no less than that of weakening and confining the 
spirit. A liberal supply of wealth cannot be a substitute for the simplicity of the 
Gospel. A religion which depends for its extension on princes’ favours, is shorn of 
its beauty as well as of its power. The truth of God has a native, inherent, uncon- 
finable energy, which requires no meretricious mediums through which to operate, 
and no state appliances to endow it with additional energy. This is a doctrine which 
Well-paid agents in government service cannot understand, and hence the friends of 
church and state are faithful in their attachment to the establishment, and vigorous 
and often violent in her defence. Promotions have many temptations. Preferments 
make many friends. Patronage is the bond that binds the altar very firmly to the 
throne: destroy the patronage, and we dissolve the bond. This moralizing we intro- 
duce as a forerunner of facts. Hundreds and thousands, from their cradle, are 
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destined to livings in the national church, without any respect to fitness and qualifi. 
cation. Their appointment to their high vocation is made without any calculations 
of subsequent character and competency. No wonder that we have such a vast 
amount of clerical indolence, feebleness, and profligacy, in every department of the 
establishment; ‘according to some estimates, which may be regarded as the one 
extreme, seven-eighths, and according to others, which may be regarded as the oppo- 
site extreme, two-thirds, and according to a medium estimate, accepted as about the 
truth, four-fifths of the 16,000 clergymen belonging to its communion do not preach 
the doctrines of grace, as those doctrines are contained in the articles of their own 
church.’ This is a fearful statement, and presents the church in a condition the 
most humbling and degrading. What must be the conclusion of impartial reflection 
on contemplating the union of church and state? The tendency of such a union 
appears to be to Hobbeiem ; making the church a tool for the government, a state 
engine for the accomplishment of purely civil and national purposes, and all virtue to 
consist in conformity to civil supremacy. This is confirmed by the fact, that men 
who know nothing about religion, who make no profession of it, have almost illimit- 
able spiritual powers entrusted to them, have endless patronage and preferment at 
their disposal.* A single fact would suffice for the proof of this, but many may 
be adduced. Lord Bolingbroke was a confirmed infidel; his character and writings 
are well known; he was minister of state in the reign of Queen Anne, and was highly 
respected by her majesty, and was in more than ordinary repute at court. He had 
ex-officio the appointment to many livings in the church, from those of the parish 
priests to the prelates of the land. What flagrant inconsistency there is here, what 
trifling with divine things! A man who treats the Bible as a cunningly devised fable 
—the ministry of the Gospel as a system of priestcraft—and Jesus Christ as an 
impostor, has the appointment of the greatest dignitaries in the church, and has to 
judge of their spiritual qualifications ! That nothing we write may be extenuated, nor 
‘aught set down in malice,’ we cite a passage or two from unquestionable church 
authorities, on the topic of patronage. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, the 
reputable advocate of ecclesiastical toryism, and of the claims of an establishment, has 
the following very powerful and striking argument. 

“* The trusts of the church are admitted to be, and used as patronage, in the most 
vulgar and corrupt sense of the term; and the minister of state, who bestows them 
regularly, does it to enrich his connexions, reward his adherents, or bribe his 
opponents.—Why is this man made a bishop? He has been tutor in one noble family, 
or is connected by blood with another, or he enjoys the patronage of some polluted 
female favourite of royalty, or he is the near relative of a minister, or at the nod of 
the premier, or he has been a traitor to the church in a matter affecting her existence. 





“* Tn a ‘ Letter addressed to the Lord Chancellor on the present state of the estab- 
lished church,” in Blackwood’s Magazine, Feb. 1832, the preceding statements are 
confirmed. The writer makes a powerful defence for the establishment, but contends 
that the present system of patronage hangs as a dead weight upon the church’s pros- 
perity—maintains that the system is poisoned at the fountain by being lodged in the 
hands of chancellors and premiers; whose moral qualifications sometimes unfit them 
for, but whose onerous duties ahoays prevent them from making a judicious distribu- 
tion of patronage. ‘We have no minister,’ he says, ‘for ecclesiastical affairs : the 
business of the church is lumped with the other business of the home department : and 
there is too much reason to believe that it is carried on with reference to secular ends, 
and that that portion of the wealth of the church which is at the disposal of the 
crown, is only considered as so much oil for greasing the wheels of government, 
in order that the machine of state may roll on more smoothly.’ ” 
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Why is this man made a dean ? He has married a relative of the home secretary, or 
he is a turncoat who has joined the enemies of the church in the destruction 
of her securities, or it is necessary to preserve some powerful family from going into 
opposition. Why is this stripling invested with an important dignity in the church ? 
He is an illegitimate son of a member of the royal family, or he is the same to some 
nobleman, or he belongs to a family which, in consideration of it, will give the ministry 
a certain number of votes in parliament. And why is this man endowed with a valu- 
able benefice? He has potent interest, or it will prevent him from giving farther 
opposition to measures for injuring the church, or he has voted at an election 
for a ministerial candidate, or his connexions have much electioneering influence, or 
he is a political tool of the ministry. At the contest for the University of Oxford 
which expelled Sir Robert Peel, it was generally asserted that certain members of the 
ministry used every effort to gain votes for him by offers of church preferment ; or, in 
other words, they used the property of the church as bribes to induce the clergy 
to support the assailant of her securities against the defender of them. After the car- 
rying of the Catholic question, the preferments, which fell on certain of the apostate 
bishops or their connexions, proved that these men had been bought with her own 
property, to turn their sacrilegious hands upon her. The disposal of what is called 
church patronage in this manner, is not the exception but the rule ; it is not a matter 
of secresy, or one that escapes public observation ; it is looked on as a thing of course ; 
and so far has this monstrous abuse been sanctified by custom, that, while no 
one expects to see a vacancy in the church filled according to its merit, the filling of it 
in the most profligate way scarcely provokes reprobation. 

“«Let us now look at those appointments in the church which are not in the hands 
of government. A great number of livings are private property. On what principle 
are they disposed of ? The owners fill them without the least regard for qualifications ; 
they practically give them to their relations while yet in the womb or the cradle ; and 
these relatives enter into orders from no other reason than to enjoy them as private 
fortunes ; or clergymen and others buy such livings solely for private benefit. In the 
appointment of curates, those are chosen who are cheapest, the least formidable 
as rivals, and in consequence the most disqualified ; care for the interests of the church 
is out of the question. 

“*Thus in the general appointment of the functionaries of the church, whether 
it rest with the government or individuals, qualification is disregarded. These are some 
of the inevitable consequences. 1. The office of clergyman is sought by the very last 
people who ought to receive it. However brainless or profligate a youth may be, he 
still must enter into holy orders, because his friends have property or interest in 
the church ; perhaps they select him for it, in preference to his brothers, because he 
happens to be the dunce of the family. 2. -The system directly operates, not only to 
keep ability and piety at the lowest point amidst the clergy, but to render that portion 
of them which may be forced into orders useless to the church. 3. The clergy and 
laity are separated from, and arrayed against, each other. The minister has no interest 
in conciliating, preserving, and increasing his flock ; its favour cannot benefit, and 
its hostility cannot injure him. To give all this the most comprehensive powers 
of mischief, almost any man may, so far as concerns ability and character, gain admis- 
sion into holy orders. A clergyman may be destitute of religious feeling, he may be 
grossly immoral, he may discharge his duties in the most incompetent manner, 
and lose his flock—he may do almost any thing short of legal crime, and still he will 
neither forfeit his living, nor draw on himself any punishment.’*”—pp. 112—115. 





“* Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, November, 1830.” 
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In conclusion, we give Mr. Gregory’s pamphlet our cordial recom. 
mendation, both on account of its local and general adaptation for use. 
fulness. Mr. G. has made it evident, that he is a worthy successor of 
the late excellent and apostolic Joseph Cockin, at Kippin, and well 
qualified to build on the foundation which that laborious servant of 
Jesus Christ laid. . 
CURSORY NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Messrs. Fisher & Co. are proceeding with their “ Historical Illustrations of 
the Bible,” which are principally selected from the old masters. We have the 8th, 
9th, and 10th Parts before us, which fully sustain the expectations we indulged when 
the first appeared. This work will supply a splendid and instructive series of Scrip- 
ture prints, valuable as a distinct volume, or as a means of illustrating beautiful edi- 
tions of the Holy Scriptures. (Fisher, Son, & Co.) 

All admirers of true poetry, consecrated to piety and patriotism, must rejoice 
that an elegant and uniform edition of the Works of Mr. James Montgomery, in four 
volumes, is undertaken, under the revision of their venerated author. We have 
received the first volume, which contains the Wanderers of Switzerland—Miscella- 
neous Poems—the West Indies—and Prison Amusements—with a deeply interesting 
general preface of an auto-biographical character, which, we doubt not, is as faithful 
as the beautiful portrait which forms its frontispiece. This edition should be in 
the library of every well-educated Christian family. (Messrs. Longman, Orme, & Co.) 

The Congregational Union of Scotland is the Home Missionary Society for North 
Britain. At its twenty-ninth annual meeting held in Glasgow, last April, two valu- 
able sermons were delivered by Dr. Matheson and Mr. Alexander, which they 
have since published. Mr. Alexander’s is entitled ‘“ The Spiritual Destitution of our 
Country, and the best means of Remedying it.” To those who regard Scotland as the 
land of religious privileges this may sound strange, but Mr, Alexander explains that 
by moral and spiritual destitution, he means destitution of moral and spiritual excel- 
lence. He therefore waives the inquiry respecting the amount of provision for the 
religious necessities of the people, but pronounces their state to be one of deplorable 
ignorance, irreligion, and vice; and then, with warm and manly eloquence, he points 
out the Scriptural remedies for their fearful condition. Dr. Matheson has selected a 
more cheerful theme. His discourse is entitled “ Christian Activity demanded by the 
Signs of the Times,” and supplies a useful antidote to the croakings of that ill-favoured 
race, who are perpetually depressing others with their own melancholy note-—“ the 
former times were better than these.” We can recommend both sermons to the notice 
of our readers. (J. Snow.) 

“The Domestic Management of the Sick-room, necessary in aid of Medical Treat- 
ment for the cure of Diseases, by Anthony Todd Thomson, M.D.,” is a volume which 
meets our ideas of a book that may be useful and safe in the family library. Many 
volumes on domestic medicine direct the use of very dangerous drugs, by which, too 
often, irreparable injury is done to the constitution of those children and servants who 
are unhappily practised upon by family empirics. Dr. Thomson has supplied & 
desideratum that will be peculiarly acceptable to young wives and mothers, on whom 
the care of a sick chamber often devolves before they have acquired that knowledge 
and experience which the treatment of diseases naturally requires. (Longman & Co.) 

We are happy to announce “ Calvin’s Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
translated from the Latin by a beneficed Clergyman of the Church of England,” who 
has done the great reformer justice, both in the preface and the translation. Happy 
shall we be to see all the expository works of Calvin done into English by the same 
pen. This small volume is got up cheaply, and contains a large amount of important 
discussion, both doctrinal and practical. (S. Cornish & Co.) 
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The Rev. J. A. James, of Birmingham, who is one of the best practical writers o 
the age, had just published a very useful volume, entitled “ The Widow directed to the 
Widow's God,” a class of the afflicted for whose relief, he remarks, hitherto no pious 
author has produced a separate treatise. The book is divided into three parts—First, 

iate Suggestions to Widows ; Second, Scripture Examples of Widows; Third, 
Letters to and from Widows. Since its publication, our honoured brother has 
himself been bereaved of his excellent partner, and most sincerely do we desire, and 
thousands will join in our prayer, that in his own widowed state, he may display that 
submission, and enjoy that consolation, which he has so ably commended to others. 
The volume is printed in a good type, and will form an excellent present for the 
bereaved. (Hamilton & Co.) 

“Longinus on the Sublime” has been newly translated by a Clergyman of Oxford, 
accompanied with illustrations selected from the richest stores of British literature. It 
is printed neatly, and published at alow price, which places this unrivalled treatise 
within the reach of every English reader. (Cornish & Co.) 

It is not a little interesting to observe the effect produced on the mind of an 
educated American, by visiting the scenes and society of Europe. This is illustrated 
in two agreeable volumes, entitled “ Glimpses of the Old World, or Excursions on the 
Continent and in Great Britain. By the Rev. John A. Clark, rector of St. Andrews, 
Philadelphia.” The first volume is occupied with the details of his voyage to 
Gibraltar, Spain, Malta, Sicily, and Naples, and deeply interesting accounts of excur- 
sions to Baie, Pompeii, and Rome. The sketch of “the eternal city” is one of the 
most faithful, graphic, and interesting, we have ever read. The second volume is 
devoted to the British Isles, and the account which he gives of men and things in 
this father-land are alike creditable to his piety and candour, his taste, and intelli- 
gence. These volumes cannot fail to be interesting and useful. (S. Bagster & 
Son.) 

“Two specimens of printing in oil colours, representing the Reception at Tanna, 
and the Massacre at Erromanga, of the Rev. J. Williams and Mr. Harris,” are highly 
interesting, both as to their subjects, and their execution. Mr. Baxter’s invention is 
an era in art, as it could never have been expected that coloured landscapes, of the 
most delicate and beautiful tints, could have been produced by any method of print- 
ing. As to the subjects, they are in striking and painful contrast. The reception of 
the apostolic Williams at Tanna, is all that we could wish in such a picture—but his 
massacre at Erromanga is, to use the words of printed description, of “a startling and 
appalling character.” “The natives are in wild commotion, every countenance 
expressive of the most diabolical malice and rage,—intent on the work of death.” 
The tropical scenery which forms the back ground is most beautiful. “ The distant 
prospect pleases,”—but in the tragic scene immediately before the spectator, “ man” 
appears so “vile” that the eye naturally turns from it with pain and sorrow. As 
affecting memorials of the last days of the apostle of Polynesia, these prints deserve 
aplace in the cabinets of those who love to see art devoted to the cause of philan- 
throphy and religion. (George Baxter.) 

“Your Life, by the Author of ‘My Life, by an Ex-Dissenter,’” is a catchpenny 
novel, “written to assist in re-establishing in the minds and hearts of men in this 
rosa a seapect and love for the one only true Catholic and apostolic church of 

Great Britain.” The introduction contains some projects to effect this, and amongst 
others, “that two millions of money, at least, should be annually appropriated by the 
nation to the building and endowment of churches, as well as in providing for the 
spiritual pastors and teachers of those parishes which were most wantonly plundered, 
(by lay impropriation we suppose,) and to which, to this hour, no compensation has 
been made.” A pretty item for Mr. Goulbourn’s proximate budget truly! Dissenters 
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may learn from such hints what the advocates of “ old church principles” will attempt, 
if the nation should give them the opportunity. (J. Fraser.) 

As “ Ancient History” is intimately connected with the interpretation of the sacred 
Scriptures, we are happy to see that the Tract Society has commenced a series of 
historical works on the nations of antiquity, based upon the immortal work of Rollin, 
but enriched with authentic matter collected from other sources, both ancient and 
modern. “The History of the Carthaginians,” and of “the Egyptians,” are now 
before us, printed in medium 8vo.; the former with a map for sixteen pence, and the 
latter with two maps, and 116 pages, for two shillings! (Tract Society, St. Paul's) 

“The Library of Standard Divinity,” which we noticed in the beginning of this 
volume, continues to be enriched from month to month with some valuable piece of 
divinity, or a commentary on some portion of the Sacred Scriptures. Of the former, 
we have received Dr. Thomas Goodwin’s Christ Set Forth, &c.—John Bunyan’s Doc. 
trinal Discourses—and Bellamy’s True Religion Delineated; and of the latter, Pro. 
fessor Bush on the Book of Genesis—Dr. Thomas Manton on the Lord’s Prayer—and 
Albert Barnes’s Notes on the Epistles to the Corinthians. The character of these 
authors is sufficiently known, and it is only for us to express our satisfaction that 
such writers are reprinted in so neat and economical a form. (Ward & Co.) 
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HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


THE CONNEXION BETWEEN THE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY AND COUNTY 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


The extended efficiency of the Home Missionary Society, is closely connected with 
the confidence and co-operation of the Congregational churches, But while individual 
churches may do much in aiding the funds, and in suggesting new spheres of opera- 
tion, it is to the systematic superintendence and prudent counsel, which the commit- 
tees and officérs of associations give to the missionaries on their several stations, 
that much of the comfort and usefulness of the agents will depend. On the reports 
of county secretaries, great reliance must necessarily be placed by the directors of the 
Society. They are better informed respecting the localities, and the peculiar cha- 
racter of each station. They can more easily become acquainted with the adaptation 
of the agents to the spheres they occupy. They can draw forth the sympathies of 
the churches and pastors around, in favour of the missionaries; and lead them to feel 
that they are in the midst of brethren, ready to co-operate with them in spreading the 
Gospel. 

Hence the directors have been anxious to secure as intimate a connexion as possi- 
ble, with the county associations. They have not directly addressed them on this 
subject; nor have they urged them to join the Society. They considered that all the 
Congregational churches were aware, that it was hoped this would be the result of 
the union that had taken place; and would seek to render it productive of that good 
to England, which the consistent friends of Congregational principles so earnestly 
desired. The hopes and wishes of the directors have, to a considerable extent, been 
realised. A more intimate connexion than had existed before has taken place dar- 
ing the past year between the Society and the associations in the counties of North- 
ampton, Nottingham, Leicester, Wilts, Gloucester, Bucks, Oxford, West Berks, and 
others. The principle of giving and receiving has begun to be acted upon. The 
exercise of a kind and watchful local superintendence, and of active co-operation, has 
commenced—while the promise of more extended efforts has encouraged the directors 
to expect still more beneficial results, both to the counties themselves, and to England 
at large. 

But there are other counties, in which the associations have not connected them- 
selves in any way with the Home Missionary Society. In such cases, even though 
the Society should have missionary stations in several of those counties, it would be 
unreasonable for the directors to expect that the same interest should be taken in 
them, or care exercised towards them, as in those counties where the churches con- 
tribute largely to support the stations around them, and consider them as much 
their own, as the Society in London can do. 

The question has been again and again asked, What is the nature of the connexion 
between the Society and the county associations? It was asked at the meeting of 
the Congregational Union, and no better time can be fixed upon than the present, for 
replying to such an inquiry. 

As the connexion between the Society and different county associations is of 8 
varied character, it may be desirable to refer to the causes of this variety. 

1. In several counties, such as the East and North Riding of Yorkshire, South 
Devon, Warwickshire, and others, the associated churches form auxiliaries to the 
Home Missionary Society, and provide a certain sum, for every missionary station 
adopted by the Society. 

The connexion thus formed between the parent Society and their auxiliaries, is 
therefore of the most intimate kind. No station is occupied in those counties, with- 
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out consultation with the committees or officers of the auxiliaries, and in compliance 
with requests sent from them. The counties referred to are, in fact, the allotted 
fields of labour to those auxiliaries, and the directors find that the correspondence 
between the co-operating parties elicits the wants of the population, and secures aid, 
as far as it can be given in consistéicy with claims from other quarters. A station is 
adopted when a missionary is needed, and the directors send one, if able to do so, 
and he goes on probation. If there is a Christian church on the station, the people 
are consulted, and their choice settles the matter as to his continuance among them. 
Ifthe auxiliary has a suitable person in view, and can send satisfactory testimonials 
to the directors, he is appointed for that station, but it is not considered eligible for 
any of the Society’s stations out of that county, unless he passes their own examina- 
tion committee. The auxiliary also sends its Annual Report to the directors, and the 
whole, or the substance of it, is published either in the Magazine or in the Annual 
Report of the Society. 

It is likewise expected, that the secretaries of these auxiliaries exercise a kind and 
careful superintendence of ‘the missionary stations in their several districts. They 
can call for the journals of the missionaries before they are sent to the directors in 
London, in order to see that the parent Society is put in full possession of all the 
facts connected with each station. It is evident, therefore, that the directors are 
anxious to have not a nominal, but a real watchful care of the stations and mission- 
aries on the part of the officers of auxiliaries. Any changes that are to take place 
form the subject of correspondence, and no alteration is made without mutual con- 
currence. In the matter of building chapels on village stations, no missionary is 
authorised to engage in such an undertaking without the approval and encourage- 
ment of the associated churches. Their local knowledge, and the deep interest which 
they necessarily take in the spread of the Gospel around them, render them better 
able to decide, in such cases, than a committee in London. 

2. There are some county associations, such as Somerset, Northampton, and 
others, that give no promise of a specific sum in aid of the support of every mis- 
sionary employed, but open their pulpits to the deputations of the Society, and in 
this way realise more for its funds, than by any other method. If applications are 
made for missionaries, or grants from those counties by individual pastors, the appli- 
cants are referred to the secretaries of the associations. Their concurrence is sought, 
because each additional station that is adopted is considered as an additional claim 
on the churches of the county, to aid the Home Missionary Society. In such counties 
the agents are generally selected, and sent by the directors to the new stations. 

3. Some county associations, such as Nottinghom, Leicester, Bucks, &c. have 
applied to the directors through their secretaries, to adopt destitute stations, without 
Promising collections in all the churches, but have either voted a small sum towards 
the station in which they were interested, or obtained the promise of a certain sum 
from the churches in the neighbourhood. In such counties there is a friendly 
¢o-operation—a helping forward of Home Missionary work, without the intimate 
connexion which exists in the former cases. But even-here, when applications are 
made by individual pastors to the Jirectors for grants, or agents, the applicants 
are, in the first instance, referred to the county associations ; and their advice or 
concurrence is sought for, before such aid is given, either in men or money. 

4. There are several counties in a still more anomalous situation, as far as the 
Home Missionary Society is concerned. The associated churches in Hampshire, Kent, 
and some other counties, have not in any way, as associations, connected themselves 
With the Society. They have, as separate institutions, pursued Home Missionary 
Operation for several years. This it was their. duty to do. It may be a question, 
however, left for those to decide who are most interested in this matter, how far 
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hese isolated movements benefit the most destitute parts of England—or even pro. 

mote vigorous and extended operations in their own counties. Of this the directors 
are certain—that there have been few efforts beyond the limits of their own districts; 
and even within them, the work has not yet been fully performed by the associations 
—nor is there any immediate prospect of its being done. The fact is this—that, for 
several years, the Home Missionary Society has had agents, and has given aid to 
pastors, in several counties in which the churches have never, in their associated 
capacity, given any encouragement to the Society; not even since it became more 
ostensibly connected with the Congregational denomination. 

In former years, when an application was made for assistance by individuals, from 
the counties now under consideration, the directors only sought evidence of the 
necessity of the case, and, if in their power, relieved it. During the last year, several 
applications for aid have come from Hampshire. The applicants have been referred 
to the association, as the proper source of supply. The applications have however 
been renewed, with the virtual sanction of the association, as it had voted grants; 
but in some cases had been compelled to lower them, in consequence of a deficiency 
of funds. Hence the necessity of drawing from the funds of the Home Missionary 
Society. 

In Kent the Society has three missionary stations, and, with the exception of the 
Auxiliary at Chatham, and one or two churches in the county, the Society receive no 
aid, but from the stations themselves. The expenditure last year on the county of 
Kent was £251. 2s. 3d. The amount received from the sources referred to, being 
£110. 6s. 4d. The directors cannot but believe, that a more intimate connexion 
between the churches of Kent and the Society, would prove mutually beneficial. In 
Hampshire, the association never directly applied to the Society for agents; these 
however have been sent to districts for which help was sought by individual ministers 
and churches. For a number of years the Society has assisted that county. No 
deputation, however, has ever visited all the churches to collect for the Home Mis- 
sionary Society; though several of them have contributed, to enable it to sustain 
stations in their several neighbourhoods—while a few have sent contributions, in aid 
of the general objects of the Society. The expenditure last year in the county of 
Hants was £260, while the contributions received from it amounted to £128. 17s. 2d. 

In such circumstances, it cannot be expected that the directors in London should 
request the associations referred to, to superintend the stations in their several coun- 
ties. The agents must necessarily be, entirely and directly, under the care of the 
Society, and its own executive. The directors would gladly see a different state of 
things. They would rejoice in such a connexion, between themselves and the asso- 
ciated churches, as would secure for their stations the wise and kind superintendence 
of the officers of the associations; as well as their direct and zealous co-operation 
with the Society, in extending Home Missionary efforts, not only in those counties, 
but throughout England. They are, however, happy to state, that the pastors and 
churches, nearest to the stations, do encourage and assist the missionaries, and coun- 
tenance their labours. 

As an illustration of the mode of procedure adopted by the Society, a recent case 
may be mentioned.—From one county, application was made by a respectable 
minister, for a missionary to occupy a particular station, described as very destitute. 
An offer was at the same time made, of a certain sum to be raised, if the request was 
complied with. The directors forwarded a blank model, for the minister to fill up; 
in order that they might ascertain the amount of population, and the existing means 
of religious instruction, before the application should be considered at all, When the 
model was returned, it fully justified the representation that had been made of spiri- 
tual destitution. The next step taken by the directors, was their advising the minister 
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to apply to the county association ; requesting not only their assistance for the case, 
but their opinion respecting it. Accordingly, he did apply to the district secretary, 
and the case was brought before the association. They declined granting it any aid, 
assigning, as their reason, a want of resources. They made, however, no objection to 
the adoption of that locality as a Home Missionary station ; and the case being again 
pressed on the attention of the directors, they agreed to try it for one year. In this 
instance, then, opportunity was given to the association, to afford their counsel ; as 
well as to give their contributions, and connect the station with their churches. But 
this not having been done, the directors, along with the minister, through whose 
interposition the agent has been sent, are obviously the only parties who can watch 
over the station thus formed. 

In all cases, the directors would prefer acting through associations ; or failing them, 
through individual pastors and churches. But when no such co-operation can be 
obtained, they must act on their own responsibility, and according to the best of their 
judgment. 

5. There are counties where no associations exist. In these, of course, individual 
pastors, or other friends, interested in the cause of Christ in particular localities, are 
the only medium through which the directors can act. And they seriously feel the 
greater degree of responsibility, under which they are laid in such cases, than in those 
where they can obtain more extensive co-operation and superintendence. Hereford- 
shire, Lincolnshire, Westmoreland, and some other counties, are in this situation. 
On the application of various parties, the directors have assisted the two first ; and 
are now prepared, on similar grounds, to aid the third also. Nothing would give 
them greater satisfaction, than to see efficient associations formed in these counties. 
But they perceive that great difficulties are in the way. In one county, the churches 
are few and feeble; in another, though respectable, and influential in their own loca- 
lities, they are widely scattered. It does appear, therefore, as if the planting of Home 
Missionary stations, is the very best means of removing such obstacles ; and enabling 
the churches already existing, to connect themselves together, in the union so much 
desired. In the mean time, the directors expect and hope for the countenance of 
those pastors and brethren nearest to the respective stations. 

The directors wish to inform their friends, and to impress it deeply on their minds, 
that the active and hearty co-operation of all the Congregational churches, and county 
associations, is what they earnestly desire. This can be acceptably rendered to the 
great work they have undertaken : 

1. By contributing to the funds of the Society, either by simultaneous, annual 
collections—by receiving a deputation from the Society—or in any other way best 
adapted to local circumstances. 

2. By selecting and describing places, suitable to become Missionary stations ; and, 
in applying to the Society, for agents to occupy these stations, to promise such 
annual sum for each, as would justify the directors in acceding to the application— 
always of course, considering the general state of their funds. 

3. By giving all suitable encouragement to the missionaries so appointed—advising 
them in cases of difficulty—and, where a change of agency becomes desirable, to give 
full information of all the circumstances to the directors in London. 

4. Where there are auxiliaries, or associations directly and intimately connected 
with the Society, the secretaries are expected to pay attention to the state of each 
particular station—to examine the reports of the agents—and to use every practicable 
means for promoting their suctess, and giving efficiency to their labours. 

5. Even where the associations do not otherwise connect themselves with the 
Society, or unite their operations—the directors will always be glad to receive from 
them such suggestions and counsels, as will assist them in judging correctly of any 
Matters connected with agents, or stations, in those particular counties. 
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In closing these remarks, the directors would observe, that they can see no Treason, 
why ail the county associations in England should not be connected with the Home 
Missionary Society. It is now a part of the body to which they belong; and in 
promoting its prosperity, they are unquestionably helping forward those great princi- 
ples, which are “ most surely believed” amongst themselves. Undue power it can 
never attain, since it lives by the influence of enlightened opinion, and the approba- 
tion of Christian brethren—so that if ever it shall be seen to trespass on the principles 
referred to, or cease to promote the great design for which it was formed, the same 
power which now sustains it, can make it cease to exist. Ifthe more vigorous asso. 
ciations can receive no accession of strength from union with it, they can yet add to 
its energy, thus enabling it to. strengthen such as are feeble. And these, however 
inefficient at present, if only disposed to arouse themselves to the utmost of their 
power, will find that by a connexion with the Society, they may derive strength from 
those more powerful than themselves. Toward those counties, where there are no 
associations of Congregational churches, the directors look with deep solicitude; 
entreating their brethren, for their own sakes, to form at least district associations, if 
they can do no more; let them not allow a day unnecessarily to pass, till they have 
proved the invigorating and blessed influence of union. A vigorous association on 
the spot, with an executive alive to the requirements of the times, can do the work of 
evangelization more efficiently than it can possibly be done by any society in London, 
without such hearty co-operation. 

The directors with perfect confidence address the pastors and churches of the 
Congregational order, in their individual, as well as their associated capacity. They 
feel assured, that they will receive credit for sincerity, in the attempts they are 
making to bless their country. At the same time, they cannot withhold the request, 
that these attempts may be regarded, with enlarged and prayerful attention. There 
must be no relaxation of effort. Rather let each church, each association, and auxi- 
liary, endeavour this year to increase their exertions. This would enable the directors, 
with satisfaction and joy, to meet the additional claims made upon them, from the 
most destitute parts of England and Wales. Let the Society be made worthy of the 
denomination, or rather of the great cause in which it is embarked. Let hands, and 
hearts—and funds, and prayers—be united in the work; and the home of our affec- 
tions must become, “ as a field which the Lord hath blessed.” 


IRISH EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 


The fact that a painful difference had arisen between the Committees of the Con- 
gregational Union of Ireland and the Irish Evangelical Society has ceased to bea 
secret, by the discussion of some points at issue in the columns of the Patriot news- 
paper. It has been the earnest wish of all parties to terminate a state of things so 
undesirable in itself, and so injurious to the interests of our churches in Ireland. After 
lengthened correspondence, it was agreed to refer the questions in debate to a confer- 
ence, to be held between a deputation from each society and several ministers, chosen 
by each party to advise what course should be taken. We are happy to say, that that 
conference was held at Liverpool, on the 25th and 26th of June. The Rev. Dr. Urwick, 
the Rev. W. H. Cooper, of Dublin, and the Rev. Messrs. King, of Cork, and Shepherd, 
of Sligo, appeared on behalf of the Congregational Union of Ireland; and the Rev. 
Dr. Vaughan, and the Rev. Messrs. Burnett and Tidman, appeared on behalf of 
the Irish Evangelical Society. The Rev. Drs. Raffles and Wardlaw, and Rev. 
Messrs. Kelly, J. A. James, and Blackburn, were advisers and referees. After a 
long and ample investigation of the case, we are happy to announce, that our brethren 
came to a unanimous recommendation that the two societies should act in concert, 
upon terms which we hope to publish in our next, and to which we sincerely trust 
each party represented in the conference will acceed. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


ADJOURNED MEETING OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


On Friday morning, May 14th, 1841, at eight o’clock, the brethren assembled, and 
the Rev. R. Exu1orr, the Chairman, read the 62nd Psalm, and the 190th Hymn, Con- 
gregational Collection, after which the Rev. Thomas James, of Woolwich, engaged in 

yer. 

M the Rev. A. WELLs then introduced the correspondence with foreign churches, and 
laid upon the table letters from the Congregational Unions of Van Dieman’s Land and 
Lower Canada, the General Conference of Maine, the General Association of New 
Hampshire, General Convention of the Congregational Ministers and Churches of 
Vermont, General Association of Connecticut, the General Assembly of the Preshy- 
terian Church of North America, the Association of Congregational Churches of New 
York, and from the Church at St. John’s, New Brunswick. 

The Rev. J. Hix1, of Gornell, then moved, and Mr. Alderman May, of Ipswich, 
seconded the following resolution, which was adopted :— 

“ That the several fraternal letters now laid before this Assembly, addressed to it by 
various bodies of honoured Christian brethren in the United States of America, and 
in the British Colonies, have been received with most respectful attention, and have 
awakened the warmest feelings of affection and delight. And this Assembly leaves it 
in charge with the Committee to respond, as early as possible, to those communica- 
tions, on behalf of this Union, in a manner accordant with the sentiments and feelings 
now expressed by the meeting; and in general to promote, as much as possible, 
correspondence and fellowship with other bodies of Christians, as one of the most 
cherished and valued objects of this Union.” 

The Rev. D. E. Forp, of Lymington, then rose and said—That having just received 
the motion which he held in his hand, he was ill-prepared to press it upon the atten- 
tion of the meeting. It was one, however, which concerned feelings and principles 
which were dear to all their hearts. To suffer persecution for righteousness sake 
had often been the honour of those who loved the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. 
For his own part he could testify, as far as his observation extended, that in propor- 
tion as they had been opposed and oppressed, had their great and blessed Lord 
poured down his Holy Spirit and crowned them with extended success. Let men 
curse if He would bless. They cared not for constant reproaches, nor for the refusal 
of a grave to their children, shut out from the parochial burial-grounds, if He whose 
they were and whom they loved, would graciously add his own blessing to them, 
and say, “These are my servants, and these are my churches.” But they must feel 
asmen, they must act as citizens; and they were following a noble and apostolic 
example, when, as citizens, they demanded their rights. It surely was too bad to be 
taxed and sent to gaol to support the parish church, and then to be told that their 
children could not be interred in the churchyard. For himself, he felt so strongly on 
this subject, that he certainly should not request to be interred in consecrated ground ; 
he could sincerely say, “ Bury me not, I pray thee, in Egypt.” It was his misfortune to 

live in a town where there was no burial-ground for dissenters. He had always told his 
friends if he died to bury him on the cross road rather than carry his bones to that 
ground towards the expense of which he had refused to pay, and for which he had suf- 
fered the loss of property. But he feared that he had already detained the meeting 
too long, and would, therefore, at once read the resolution which he held in his hand. 

The Rev. R. CHAMBERLAYNE, of Swanage, seconded the resolution. 

The Rev. A. Wexts hoped the brethren present would give their opinions in refer- 
ence to this subject. The resolution would be a record as well as a protest; their 
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children would learn from such documents what was their position and what were 
their sentiments in reference to important questions. That they were at the present 
time greatly oppressed by the church party, no one could for a moment doubt. To 
that effect was the speech of Dr. Raffles, and others had borne similar testimony. He 
had endeavoured to embody, in the form both of a record and protest, their senti- 
ments with respect to the manner in which they were then oppressed and persecuted 
by the church party; but he was anxious that so important a resolution should not 
pass sub silentio. 

A lengthened conversation then took place upon the several clauses of the resolu- 
tion, in which Mr. Palmer, Dr. Matheson, Mr. Thos. James, Mr. Kelly, Mr. Hill, Dr. 
Vaughan, Mr. Blackburn, Mr. May, and Mr. Fletcher, took part ; and which was sub- 
sequently modified by the Committee to meet the various suggestions in the follow- 
ing form :— 

“ That this assembly feels called upon by the present state of such questions in this 
favoured country, once more to publish and record its solemn protest against those 
various vexations or oppressive proceedings to which the continued maintenance of a 
state religion still subjects those who conscientiously dissent from it ; such as—the 
exaction of church-rates, the arbitrary proceedings of ecclesiastical courts for enforce. 
ment of church-rates; the state of the law respecting interment in the parochial 
burying-grounds, which allows of no religious service when dissenters bury their dead, 
than that prescribed in the Book of Common Prayer—a service which it is sometimes 
a grievance to the consciences of dissenters to witness, and sometimes on the 
consciences of clergymen to perform, as when they liave scruples in_ respect 
to the baptism of the deceased; the compulsory appointment, by the poor-law 
commissioners, of stipendiary chaplains to union houses for the poor; and the 
mean persecution now so unsparingly exercised by force, not of law, but of pro- 
perty, to coerce, for the support of the hierarchy, the consciences of tenants, 
tradesmen, voters, and even the recipients of benefits from charitable bequests and 
donations. And this assembly would also, most respectfully, but most earnestly, 
entreat all their brethren not to be deterred by any odium, difficulty, or want 
of success, that may for the present attend efforts to resist or remove those 
evils, from a manly, conscientious, Christian discharge of that duty, whenever 
wisdom may discern, or Providence present a call to it; the stedfast support 
of a good cause in evil times being one of the greatest of Christian duties, and 
one of the most effectual means of promoting the sacred cause of truth, liberty, and 
religion.” 

The assembly then resumed the reception of reports from the county delegates, 
which was not completed before the hour of adjournment on Tuesday. 

Delegates were heard, or letters were read, from Suffolk, Wilts, Worcester, and 
the East and West Ridings of York. 

Delegation to Scotland. 

The Rev. Dr. MaTHEson said that he would briefly state to the meeting the sub- 
stance of what occurred on his visit to Scotland. He was very unexpectedly called 
upon to discharge this duty; nor was he at all unwilling to visit his father-land, and 
meet once more those brethren with whom he had often been connected on previous 
occasions. The fraternal regards which he was commissioned to convey from the 
English Congregational Union, were reciprocated by the brethren in Scotland. He 
found them deeply interested in the state of things in the English churches. They 
themselves seemed to be very much in a state of quiescence, as regarded some matters 
which had excited and agitated them two or three years ago. They were leaving 
agitating topics to the established church. With regard to the state of religion 
amongst them, from their reports, and from conversations which he had with different 
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ministers, it appeared to be most encouraging. As a Home Missionary Society, their 
operations were producing the best effects. They had some very devoted men ; and 
they were now anxious to carry out more fully Home Missionary operations as a dis- 
tinct branch from the labours of pastors itinerating in the villages around, for a few 
months in the year. The income of their Home Missionary funds had this year 
greatly exceeded the amount of the previous year. But the demands made upon 
them for labourers in the northern parts of the island had also very much 
increased. It appeared that the agitation of the topics which filled the public mind 
in Scotland, had had the effect of directing increased attention to the subject of reli- 
gion, and this had led to a call for exertions which the Congregational Union was at 
this moment unable to meet. He had been informed that in several churches in 
various parts of Scotland, a spirit of revival had been exerted among the people, 
and he had visited one church in which a revival had taken place. The brethren 
in the north were intensely concerned at the spread of heresy in the south. They 
had nothing of the kind in Scotland. They stated that they felt the Independent 
denomination to be one of the bulwarks of the great cause of Protestantism, and they 
felt exceedingly anxious that it should go on increasing, in numbers and in usefulness. 
He was desired to return their cordial thanks for the kindness displayed by the 
Union, in sending a representative to visit them, and to express their regret that they 
could not this year convey their feelings in the same manner. They hoped next year 
to be able to send a representative. On the whole, he thought such visits were likely 
todo good. They were of one mind with them, not only on all essential points, but 
even with respect to ecclesiastical polity, and these visits would cement still more 
closely the two bodies of Christians. He hoped that as they were in principle essen- 
tially one, they would become essentially one in all measures for promoting the 
extension of the Gospel. 

The Chairman then read the resolution, which on Tuesday was moved by Dr. 
Parker, seconded by the Rev. James SHERMAN, and sustained by Sir CuLLING 
Earpiey Smiru, which was adopted. 


Trish Evangelical Society. 


The Rev. G. Ross, Secretary of the Irish Evangelical Society, then read the follow- 
ing statement : 


Annual Statement of the Committee of the Irish Evangelical Society to the Annual 
Assembly of the Congregational Union of Enyland and Wales. 
Presented May 14th, 1841. 


In presenting their first annual statement to the Assembly of the Congregational 
Union, the Committee of the Irish Evangelical Society would rejoice, were it in their 
power to state that great and unexampled success had attended their exertions during 
the past year. But although this has not been the case, they are conscious of having 
laboured faithfully and diligently for the advancement of the Redeemer’s cause in 
Ireland, and are thankful in being able to add, that they have not been left without 
some gracious tokens of their Divine Master’s approval. 

The number of agents employed has continued nearly the same as in recent years ; 
though some new ground has been broken up, and some itineracies have been com- 
menced. Their attention was directed early in the year to the important town of 
Belfast, and their esteemed friend and brother, the Rev. G. N. Watson, formerly of 
Chigwell Row in Essex, having met with much encouragement from the people, was 
induced to accept an invitation to settle among them. The Committee regret to 
find, that there is some reason to fear this arrangement will not be permanent. 

They have continued to employ Mr. Godkin as an agent, whose attention has been 
directed almost exclusively to Roman Catholics. Ie has been occupied in delivering 
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lectures in many of the principal towns, on the leading doctrines of popery; a work 
for which he is peculiarly adapted, from having been originally himself a Roman 
Catholic. Vast multitudes have assembled to listen to his candid, kind, and tem. 
perate exposures of the unscriptural character of the doctrines of the Church of 
Rome, and generally he has been heard with profound attention and respect. In 
some instances, however, the most bitter hostility has been shown him by the Romish 
priesthood, and on one occasion his life appeared in some danger, from the turbulence 
of an excited assembly, in the town of Dundalk, who refused to hearken to his 
address. These particulars, however, have already appeared before the public in the 
pages of the Congregational Magazine. 

With regard to itinerancies, it may be mentioned, that, in the county of Antrim, 
Mr. Bewglass travels over a circuit of about a hundred and thirty miles in circum. 
ference ; Mr. Fordyce, at Aughnacloy, in the county of Tyrone, has entered upon a 
district formerly occupied by the home mission of the Established Church, before its 
suppression by the hand of unrighteous authority; whilst Mr. Keeling has relin. 
quished the discouraging station at Naas, and, making Limerick the centre of his 
labours, has opened an extensive itinerancy, which promises to embrace a large por- 
tion of the counties Limerick, Clare, Galway, Kerry, and Cork. 

With regard to the number of their agents and the extent of their labours, it may 
be sufficient to state, twenty-two pastors, ministers, and Irish preachers, have been 
either sustained or assisted by the funds of the Society during the year, besides the 
four brethren who have been already mentioned as engaged in extensive itinerancies, 
being about five-sixths of the entire number of Congregational ministers in Ireland. 
The number of stations and outstations at which these devoted brethren preach the 
word of life is considerably more than two hundred, and about sixty new members 
have been admitted to the churches over which some of them preside. Eleven 
Scripture-readers have also been occupied in visiting the people from house to house, 
and their labours, it is confidently believed, have not been in vain in the Lord. 

The Committee regret to state, that their valued friend the Rev. Dr. Vaughan, 
having found the duties devolving upon him in the office of Secretary incompatible 
with his numerous literary and other engagements, was induced to resign at Christmas 
last. Hitherto they have not felt themselves in a situation which would warrant the 
appointment of his successor, but the duties of the office have therefore devolved, 
since the period just mentioned, upon his former coadjutor. 

The brethren are doubtless aware, that questions of considerable importance have 
arisen between the Committee of the Society and the Committee of the Congre- 
gational Union of Ireland. Deeply solicitous for the preservation of peace through- 
out the Congregational body in the empire, the Committee of the Irish Evangelical 
Society have carefully abstained from engaging in public controversy, or making pri- 
vate statements on the subject, even in self-defence, but have sought the advice of 
the Committee of the Congregational Union of England and Wales, and agreed to 
refer the whole matter to the judgment of wise and honoured brethren nominated by 
the several parties. It is proposed, that these brethren shall meet to consider the 
case in the month of June next, and for obvious reasons, therefore, the Committee 
feel it their duty to abstain from making any further reference to the subject in the 
present stage of the proceedings. 

With regard to funds, the expenditure for the year has been £2996. 0s. 11d., the 
total amount of contributions is about £2350, exclusive of the sum of £350, realized 
by the sale of a field in the vicinity of Dublin, formerly belonging to the Society: 
but it scarcely need be stated, that a much larger sum is necessary in order to render 
“ justice to Ireland.” If the cities and larger towns are to be supplied with Congre- 
gational ministers, an order of men, and a rate of remuneration will be necessary, 
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that will create large demands upon the resources of the institution, until, by the 
Divine blessing, the churches they may be instrumental in forming shall become 
vigorous and self-sustained. If the home missionary operations of the Society are 
to become more extended and efficient, a greatly increased expenditure will become 
unavoidable. And at this moment, when every other denomination is girding itself 
for the conflict, and when the Hibernian Society has become entirely identified with 
the Established Church of this country, British Congregationalists will not be faithful 
to their principles, nor to their Redeemer’s cause, if they do not bestir themselves, 
and show greater zeal and enterprise in seeking the evangelization of Ireland. Let 
schools be supported, let Christian pastors be sustained, and let a host of zealous 
itinerants be poured into that interesting land. Our principles are adapted to secure 
acceptance, as we are the avowed friends of universal liberty; and the movements of 
Divine Providence seem to indicate that now is the time for us to be up and doing. 
To their brethren, the assembled pastors and delegates of the Congregational Churches 
of England and Wales, the Committee affectionately commend their cause, entreating 
that this portion of the great field of “ British Missions” may enjoy an increasing 
share in their sympathy, their liberality, and their prayers. 
The Rev. Dr. CAMPBELL, of the Tabernacle, then moved the following resolution :— 
“That this assembly is painfully impressed with the religious state of Ireland, and 
cannot contemplate but with deep concern the continued prevalence, not to say 
triumph of popery in that country. The assembly therefore considers that this state 
of things demands the serious thought of all engaged in conducting Protestant efforts 
for the advancement of the light and power of the Gospel in Ireland, to discover the 
causes which have hitherto operated to limit their success, and to devise more 
efficient plans for future labours. The assembly has learned with much pleasure, 
from the brief statement now read, that the labours of the Society's agents in Ireland 
during the past year have been favoured with tokens of the Divine blessing; and 
would give its decided sanction to the Committees of this Union, and of the Irish 
Evangelical Society, in their efforts to attain plans by which their labours, and those 
of the Congregational Union of Ireland, may be conducted with harmony and co- 
operation.” 
The Rev. Doctor said, that in this resolution there was reference made to the dis- 
covery of causes. There was certainly implied a conviction, that there was some 
lurking power, some latent cause, if it could be discovered, which had hitherto opposed 
their progress. He had that week obtained a little light, which strongly confirmed the 
statements made upon the platform of the Irish Evangelical Society meeting, as to the 
general disposition in Ireland to identify Protestantism with persecution, and to consi- 
der Churchmen, Independents, Baptists and Methodists, as alike imbued with ill-feeling 
towards the Catholics. He had attended a meeting of the Catholic Institute, at which 
were present many of the Catholic aristocracy of England, and of the Catholic clergy of 
Ireland. The burden of their song was, ,“‘ We are persecuted, all England is in arms 
against us.” They had found that in Ireland persecution had been to them creative 
power, and they were anxious to derive from it in England the same advantage which 
had resulted to their course in Ireland. (The Rev. Doctor then read an extract from 
report of the Catholic Institute, complaining of the persecution, to which as a 
body they are subjected in this country.) This sense of persecution had the effect 
of binding them together, it made them as plastic as wax in the hands of their clergy. 
One word with respect to Ireland. He had rejoiced when this society became con- 
nected with the Union. Previously, it was a hand stretched out of a cloud, and 
dropping its blessings over the country; but whence the hand proceeded no one 
At present it represented a people, a class of principles, an order of polity, 
and these principles and that polity were identified with the Congregational body. 
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It was of the utmost importance, that this should always be borne in mind; that the 
agents of the Society might be sustained in the work in which they were engaged. 
Did time permit, he would also congratulate the meeting on its connexion with the 
Colonial Missionary Society. He rejoiced in both these Unions. The battle which 
they werethen fighting would have to be fought in every part of the world. Episeo. 
pacy was going every where, popery was following, if not preceding it. They would 
have to meet them in both hemispheres, and in every island, and upon every continent 
would they have to fight the battle of their principles. 

The Rev. J.C. Gattoway, M.A. of West Bromwich, briefly seconded the resolu. 
tion; which was carried unanimously. A conversation took place in reference to the 
advisors who are to be appointed to seek the adjustment of differences between the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales and the Congregational Union of 
Ireland, and satisfactory explanations were given. 

The Rev. E. Jones, of Oxford, proposed, and the Rev. D. Grirrirus, of Long 
Buckby, seconded the following resolution :— 

“That this Assembly cordially sanctions the proposals of the Committee for obtaining 
funds in aid of the British Missions, viz. simultaneous collections on the last Lord’s- 
day in October, the 31st day of that month ; appropriate organization in every church 
for procuring weekly, monthly, or annual subscriptions; and special appeals to 
churches and church members on behalf of British Missions. And this Assembly 
declares its conviction, that this great work has never yet been duly regarded and 
sustained by the churches ; as also, that at this juncture, and in the present state of 
the times, its claims are paramount, and most pressing.” 

Agreed to. 

The Bible Monopoly. 

The Rev. J. Kexxy, of Liverpool, briefly moved, and the Rev. T. W. Jenxyn, of 
Coward College, seconded the following resolution :— 

“That the brethren present in this assembly have cordially sympathised in the 
struggle against the Bible monopoly, and most sincerely rejoiced in the success of 
those noble efforts; aud consider it as one of the most auspicious circumstances in 
relation to the further spread of Divine truth, as well as to the preservation of its 
purity, that now the greatly reduced cost of Bibles and Testaments will so happily 
facilitate their wide circulation at home and abroad. Nor can the brethren present 
omit to record their high sense of the distinguished services rendered by the Rev. A. 
Tuomson, D.D., and the Rev. J. Campsexz, D.D., as well as by other brethren, 
whose vigorous, able, enlightened appeals to the public have so essentially contri- 
buted to this most important result.” 

The resolution was carried by acclamation. 

The Rev. Dr. CampseE.t said, he felt exceedingly honoured at this expression of 
feeling, and in the name of all who had aided in the work, he begged to express sin- 
cere thanks for this acknowledgment of their imperfect but well-meant services. 


Autumnal Meeting. 


The Rev. W. Campse tt, M.A., of Newcastle, moved the following resolution:— 

“ That this Assembly at the close of its present meetings, do stand adjourned for an 
Autumnal meeting to be held on the 5th, 6th, and 7th days of October next, at 
Nottingham; circumstances having arisen to render it inconvenient that the meeting 
should this year be held at Liverpool, as proposed in the Report of the Committee, 
subject to the consent and approval of the Nottinghamshire brethren for this altered 
arrangement, which the Committee are instructed to request forthwith in the name of 
this Assembly.” 
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Might he be allowed to say, that as the assembly made periodical visits to some of the 
great provincial towns, he trusted that at no very distant period he should have the 
pleasure of seeing them in the great and flourishing town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Congregational dissent was there only beginning to lift up its head. It had at one 
time been at a very low ebb indeed; but the last meeting of the association was the 
most numerous and encouraging which had ever been held. The churches, too, pre- 
sented a more commanding and cheering aspect than they had ever done before. He 
hoped, therefore, that at no distant period, they would receive a visit from the 
Union. 

The Rev. G. Tayior, of Wellingborough, seconded the resolution, which was car- 
ried unanimously. 

The Rev. H. J. Bevis, of Ramsgate, moved— 

“That the Treasurer and Secretaries of the Union be requested to retain their offices, 
and that the brethren to be named do act as a committee for the ensuing year.” 

The Rev. G. THorn, of Winchester, seconded the resolution, which was agreed to. 

It being eleven o’clock, the Chairman announced that the remainder of the business 
would stand over until after dinner. 

The Rev. T. P. Buix, of Newport Pagnell, then engaged in prayer, and the meeting 
adjourned, to attend the annual meeting of the Colonial Missionary Society. 

DINNER. 

At half-past two o’clock the brethren sat down to dinner in the Library, Rev. R. 
Euuiorr in thechair. The health of the Queen having been drunk—the remaining 
business was proceeded with. 

The admission of Rev. Martyn Smith, of Fordham, Cambridgeshire, was proposed 
by the Rev. T. Mays, of Wigston Magna, and seconded by the Rev. W. A. S. PALMER, 
and agreed to. 

Moved by the Rev. RicHarp F.Letrcuer, Manchester, and seconded by the Rev. 
P. Taomson, M.A. Chatham. 

“That the next annual letter to the churches be on the state of their fellowship in 
respect to additions to their numbers, and to the very numerous cases in which there 
is reason to believe that pious worshippers in our congregations remain unconnected 
with the churches ; with hints on the wisest methods, ministerial, pastoral or fraternal, 
for drawing such persons into church communion. And this Assembly respectfully 
requests the brethren named to prepare the draft of such letter for presentation at 
the next annual assembly.” 

The Rev. W. Garruwaire, Wattisfield, Suffolk, moved, and Joun Brown, Esq. 
of Wareham, seconded— 

“That the best thanks of the Assembly be given to the Committee of management 
of this Library, for the use of the building, so kindly granted for all its meetings and 
proceedings.” 

The Rev. J. Kexxy, of Liverpool, moved, and the Rev. R. Fiercner, of Man- 
chester, seconded and sustained the Rev. Dr. Hatiey, of Manchester— 

“That the best thanks of this meeting be given to Benjamin Hanbury, Esq., the 
Treasurer, and to the Rev. Messrs. J. Blackburn, A. Wells, W. S. Palmer, and Joseph 
Wontner, Esq., the Secretaries, for the valuable services they have rendered to this 
Union; and this meeting takes this opportunity of offering its warm sympathy with 
them in the difficulties with which they have had to contend in the formation and 
strengthening of this Union, and its increasing confidence in their counsels and 
measures.” 

The Rev. AGERNoN WeELLs moved, and the Rev. J. BLackBuRN seconded— 

“That with sentiments of affection and respect, this Assembly gratefully acknowledge 
the valuable services of the chairman, the Rey. RicHarp Ex.tiort, who has so ably 

Presided over all its proceedings.” 
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MEETINGS OF COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS. 


East Berks Assocration.—The first anniversary of this association was held at 
High Wycombe, Bucks, on Tuesday, April 6th, 1841. The services of the day com. 
menced with a meeting in the morning of ministers, superintendents, and Sabbath. 
school teachers, when the important question, “‘ How may the parents of the children 
in our Sabbath-schools be induced to co-operate with the teachers in promoting their 
spiritual instruction?” was discussed; and many judicious plans were suggested to 
the teachers and members of churches present. 

In the afternoon a public meeting was held at Ebenezer Chapel, when, among 
other resolutions, it was proposed and unanimously adopted, that a home missionary 
station, in union with the association, and under its auspices, be immediately entered 
upon, and that every church make an annual collection for the benefit of the asso. 
ciation. 

In the evening the ordinance of the Lord’s supper was administered in Crenoon- 
street Chapel, to the members of the different churches present. 

Throughout the day, one desire and determination pervaded the ministers and 
members of churches, not to relax in effort, until every village and hamlet within the 
bounds of the association, enjoy the blessing of hearing the “ Gospel of the blessed 
God” faithfully proclaimed. 

The ConnwatL INDEPENDENT AssociaTIon held their annual meeting at Fal- 
mouth, on Tuesday, April 13th. In the morning the Rev. W. Moore, the Secretary, 
preached from Luke xxiv. 47, 48, establishing the beginning at Jerusalem as a divine 
precedent for home operations. The members were hospitably entertained at the 
Sailor’s Room, by the Rev. J. Wildbore. After dinner the business of the association 
was attended to. In the evening an address to the churches was read by the Rev. J. 
Hart, of Tregony, and afterwards the Rev. J. Foxell, of Penzance, preached an expo- 
sitory sermon from Rev. i. 9, to the end. 

The MonmourtusHire AssocraTIon of English Independent ministers and churches 
held its half yearly meeting in Monmouth, April 2lst, 1841. Preachers— 
Mr. Gillman, of Newport ; the evening previous, Mr. Pinn, of Whitchurch, addressed 
the Sunday-school teachers at seven o’clock in the morning; Mr. C. N. Davies, of 
Brecon, took the given subject, “ The excellency and obligation of a public spirit in 
ministers and private Christians ;” at three o’clock a public meeting was held to pro- 
mote attention to Home, Irish, Colonial, and Foreign Missions; and in the evening 
Mr. Bunn, of Abergavenny, preached at seven o’clock. Messrs. Thomas, of Llanvacas, 
White, of Cardiff, W. Unwin, of Merthyr Tydvil, &c. &c. engaged in the devotional 
services. 

Members of the Congregational churches from other towns increased the interest 
of the meeting, and much harmony, zeal, and devotional feeling, pervaded the 
assemblies. : 

NorFo_k ASSOCIATION FOR THE SPREAD OF THE GOSPEL IN THE CoUNTY.— 
This association held its annual meeting at Fakenham, on Thursday, April 22nd. 
There were present the greater part of the county ministers, and delegates from several 
of the congregations. On Tuesday, after dining with the Rev. Mr. Legge, and 
the young men who are residing under his roof, to prepare for the ministry, a very 
simple, appropriate, and paternal address was delivered to the students, by the Rev. 
A. Creak, of Yarmouth. In the evening the annual sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Mr. Hamilton, of Lynn. Under the influence of its evangelical and stirring appeals, 
the ministers met next morning to confer on some fresh plans to promote their great 
object, after which the business meeting was held in Mr. Legge’s vestry, and the funds 
of the association collected and voted to various objects. The annual income of the 
society is about £100. The rest of the day was spent in interesting conference, and 
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in the evening three addresses were delivered to a crowded congregation ; “ to the 
Young,” by the Rev. A. Reed, jun. of Norwich ; “ to Parents,” by the Rev. S. Martin, 
of Wells ; and “to the Unconverted,” by the Rev. A. Creak. 

This meeting was very effective. The spirit of prayer was vouchsafed ; the address 
of Mr. Martin to parents excited peculiar interest, and all retired, anticipating much 
fruit hereafter. On the next morning, after a solemn prayer-meeting, the association 
broke up, having agreed on another meeting at Norwich in the autumn. The chief 
results of this convocation were the incurring a responsibility of £175 for a chapel in 
the village of Shipsham, and of a salary of £30 (over the present income of the asso- 
ciation) for a suitable minister for the place. A resolution to make every effort 
to double, if possible, the annual subscriptions to this cause ; also to put our village 
agents more on the level of Home Missionaries, than of settled pastors, and to require 
a journal from each one, (like those kept by the City Missionaries,) of his daily efforts 
in this work. 

A sub-committee was appointed to apply to the county ministers for their agree- 
ment, to go out two by two for a week each, at least, in the summer, to itinerate and 
preach in the open-air through the county; the committee to arrange their districts 
and respective routes. All present seemed increasingly sensible of the destitution of 
the county, and desirous speedily to raise new interests in several uncultivated spots. 
The absence of the secretary, the Rev. J. Alexander, on account of ill health, was the 
only damp upon the pleasure of the occasion. 

ANDREW Rew, Joint Secretary. 


OPENING OF NEW CHAPELS. 


A New INDEPENDENT CONGREGATION AT PortTsMoUTH.—The Rev. G. D. MupiE, 
late pastor of the church at Fareham, has devoted himself with great zeal and perse- 
verance to the establishment of a Congregational church in the town of Portsmouth, 
which, though containing a large population, has remained till now without a respect- 
able place of worship of that denomination. Mr. Mudie having preached in the 
assembly-room of the town, and collected a considerable congregation, and also a 
good Sunday-school, was encouraged by the liberality of some residents, and many 
friends at a distance, to erect a chapel; he has purchased a commodious and very 
elegible site of freehold ground in St. Mary-street, upon which an elegant chapel is in 
the course of erection. 

On Tuesday, June 8th, the foundation-stone was laid, by William Jones, Esq., 
mayor of Portsmouth, and one of the deacons of the church at Portsea, with an 
appropriate address. The Rev. T. S. Guyer, of Ryde, offered prayer; the Rev. Thos. 
Adkins, of Southampton, delivered an eloquent and spirit-stirring address, which was 
followed by prayer presented by the Rev. C. Room, pastor of the Baptist church, 
Portsea. 


We are happy to add, that the Home Missionary Society is assisting to sustain Mr. 
Mudie in his public spirited effort to remove what has long been a reproach to our 
denomination in Hampshire. We cordially recommend this undertaking to the liberal 
aid of our readers. 

Openinc or THE New Cuaret, Totnes, Devon.—On Thursday, May 20t, the 
new and enlarged Independent chapel, recently erected in this town by the church 
and congregation, under the pastoral care of the Rev. William Tarbotton, was opened 
for the worship of God. In. the morning, the Rev. Dr. A. Reed preached from 
Matthew vi. first clause of the 10th verse; in the evening, the Rev. Dr. Harris, author 
of “Mammon,” preached from Isaiah Ixvi. 1,2. The devotional exercises of the 
day were conducted by ‘the Rev. Messrs. Stenner, of Dartmouth; Hine, of Ply- 
mouth; Pyer, of Devonport ; Dobbin, classical tutor of the Western Academy; 
‘N.S. VOL. y. 3¥ 
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Orange, of Torquay ; Woodman, of Romsey ; Keale, of Kingsbridge ; Drew, of Madras; 
Lewis, of Brixham; Dr. Cope, of Penryn. On both occasions the chapel was crowded, 
At two o’clock between two and three hundred friends of the cause (including 
between thirty and forty ministers) dined together at the mayoralty house. Richard 
Peek, Esq., of Hazlewood-house, presided; and several animating addresses . were 
delivered by some of the ministers and friends who were present. On the following 
Lord’s-day, May 23rd, discourses were delivered to very large congregations in 
the morning and evening, by the Rev. H. I. Roper, of Bristol; and in the afternoon, 
by the Rev. R. Skinner, of Newton. The collections after the sermons on Thursday, 
and on the Lord-day, amounted to about ninety-three pounds. 

The whole of the services connected with this occasion were of the most delightful 
kind, exciting an interest altogether unparalleled in the history of evangelical dissent 
at Totnes. The chapel, which is built in the modern gothic style, (after a design by 
Mr. Fenton, of Chelmsford,) is considered to be one of the most chaste and elegant 
places of worship in the west of England. The hope is cherished by those who have 
been engaged in its erection, that, to the inhabitants of this important country town, 
if will prove, under God, a lasting blessing. 

A New Vittace Cxarer.—On Friday, May 28th, there was opened at Water- 
ditch, near Christchurch, Hants, a respectable Independent place of worship. At nine 
o’clock in the morning a prayer-meeting was held, and at eleven o’clock two discourses 
were delivered by the Rev. D. Gunn, of Christchurch, and the Rev. A. Newth, 
of Ripley. At three o’clock another prayer-meeting was held, and at half-past six 
o’clock two discourses were delivered, by the Rev. Mr. Bowhay, of Throop, and the Rev. 
H. Gunn. The day was fine, and the congregations were very large. This chapel is 
in connexion with the Independent church in Christchurch, by which the expense of 
the building was defrayed. There is a day and also a Sunday-school well attended, 
which have been for some time maintained in the village. 

New INDEPENDENT Cuaret, HutmE, MANCHESTER.—On Thursday, June 3rd, 
the foundation stone of a new Independent chapel was laid by the Rev. James Gwy- 
ther, on the Stretford New Road, Hulme, Manchester. The building is intended for 
the accommodation of the church and congregation of whom Mr. Gwyther is pastor, 
and who have hitherto worshipped in Great Jackson-street Chapel, in the same 
township. The occasion was interesting and delightful, and will, we hope, prove an 
important era in the history of that Christian society. The present chapel was 
erected in the year 1817, and resulted from the efforts made by the late venerable 
Rev. W. Roby, and his devoted people, for the spiritual welfare of the neighbour- 
hood. When the present minister entered upon his labours there in 1829, the con- 
gregation was in the most reduced and discouraging state; whilst a heavy debt 
threatened it with entire extinction. By a most generous effort, which was led by a 
liberal and well-known member of Grosvenor-street, (Mr. Roby’s chapel,) whose 
praise is in all the churches, the debt was entirely removed. Since then, the smiles of 
God have seemed to rest upon the labours of a united and affectionate church, and of 
their much-loved pastor. A school of near 600 children has been collected, numer- 
ous accessions have been made to the church; three of their number have gone to 
the mission field ; and the increase of the congregation, as well as its improved cha- 
racter, is most pleasing. To meet this altered state of things, as well as to provide 
for the increasing population, a chapel of larger dimensions, and superior, both in 
appearance and in convenience, was absolutely demanded. That demand will, in 

some extent, be met by the the erection now in progress. 

The services commenced at three o’clock, by singing; the 4th chapter of Micah 
was read by the Rey. W. M‘Kerrow, and an appropriate prayer offered the by Rev. Dr. 
Halley. The Rev. James Griffin, the 179th, Congregational Hymn-Book ; after the 
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singing of which, the plate to be deposited under the foundation-stone was produced 
by James Hilton Hulme, Esq. solicitor, who read the following inscription, which it 
it bore :-— 

“The foundation-stone of this building, to be called Zion Chapel, situated in 
the Stretford New Road, Hulme, Manchester, in the county of Lancaster, intended for - 
the worship of Almighty God, was laid on the third of June, in the fourth year of the 
reign of Victoria, Queen of England, and in the year of our Lord and Redeemer, Jesus 
Christ, 1841, by the Rev. James Gwyther, minister of the church and congregation 
now assembling in the Independent Chapel, Great Jackson-street, Hulme. ‘Of Zion 
it shall be said, This and that man was born in her, and the highest himself shall 
establish her,’ Psalm Ixxxvii. 50. Architect, W. Hayley, Esq., Manchester. The 
Welsh Independents have purchased Great Jackson-street Chapel, and take possession 
of it on the completion of Zion Chapel.” 

Mr. Hulme then addressed the Rev. Mr. Gwyther with much respect and affection, 
and presented him with a silver trowel, with which, after an affectionate and suitable 
address, he proceeded to lay the stone. The Rev. J. L. Poore then gave out tHe 
183d hymn, Congregational Selection ; after which the Rev. G. H. Nolan congratulated 
the audience on their happy circumstances, and the Rev. J. Griffin closed the service 
with prayer. About three hundred persons then assembled to take tea, and the 
interest was sustained throughout the evening. 

The chapel is to be erected from a beautiful and chaste design of W. Hayley, Esq. 
It is of the style called Roman Corinthian. The front will be partly faced with stone 
and partly with cement. It consists of a recessed entrance, the access to which is by 
a flight of steps between Corinthian pillars and ante of the same order, which support 
a fine bold pediment. The basement story will be appropriated as a school-room, 
sixty-three feet by forty-seven feet, with library, class-room, and other convenience. 
The chapel is to have two side galleries and one front gallery for the congregation, @ 
singers’s gallery behind the pulpit, and an upper gallery for the Sunday-scholars. It 
is intended to accommodate about 1100 persons, and is expected to be finished 
by March next. {t will probably cost between £3000 and £4000. A neat palisading 
will enclose a piece of ground around the chapel, which, however, is not to be used as 
aplace of burial. We are happy to add that the Welsh Independents have purchased 
Great Jackson-street Chapel, where they hope to collect an additional congregation from 
amongst the numerous Welsh residents with which that part of Manchester abounds. 

New Caper, MorvEN, CAMBRIDGESHIRE.—In consequence of the acceptable 
and useful services of the Rev. Joseph Stockbridge, of Homerton College, a new chapel 
has been erected at Morden, Cambridgeshire, and Mr. Stockbridge has yielded to the 
pressing solicitations of the objects of his affectionate labours, to enter upon his settled 
ministry among them immediately. 


ORDINATIONS, ETC. 


On Thursday, the 25th of March, the Rev. John Williams, late student of the 
Presbyterian College, Carmarthen, was publicly ordained pastor of the Congregational 
Church, assembling at Jerusalem Chapel, “Foot of Snowden,” Llanberis, Carnarvon- 
shire. The solemn service commenced by reading of Scripture and prayer by the 
Rev. 0. Thomas Talysarn. The introductory discourse was delivered by the Rev. R. 
Parry, of Conway. The usual question were put by the Rev. W. Ambrose, of Portma- 
dock. The ordination prayer was offered by the Rev. W. Hughes, of Sharon. The 
charge to the young minister was delivered by the Rev. W. Williams, of Carnarvon, 
and the Rev. R. P. Griffith of Twllheli preached to the people. Sermons were delivered 
in the afternoon by the Rev. Messrs. R. P. Griffith and W. Hughes, and in the evening 
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by the Rev. Messrs. O. Thomas and R. Parry. On Wednesday evening the Rev. Messrs, 
W. Jones, Dolddelen, and T. Edwards, Ebenezer, preached. 

The friends at Llanberis labour under great disadvantages owing to the heavy debt 
remaining on their chapel, and the church being yet in its infancy. The association 
of ministers in the county have united in recommending their case to the liberality 
of the Christian public, and their respected minister purposes making an appeal on 
behalf of the cause. 

On the 22nd of April a special prayer-meeting having been held on the Monday 
evening previous, the Rev. Edwin Bowden was ordained over the Independent church 
and congregation assembling in Morman Chapel, Lordwithiel, Cornwall. The day 
being very fine, a large company of visitors assembled to enjoy the solemn and inter. 
esting occasion. 

The service in the morning was commenced by the Rev. G. W. Hobbs, of Bodmin, 
with reading the Scripture and prayer; the Rev. W. Moore, of Truro, the secretary 
to the County Association, delivered the introductory address on the nature of the 
Christian church, and proposed the usual questions ; the responses to which were 
simple, judicious, and effective, especially in relation to those events in providence 
which had led to the union that day recognised. In the absence of the Rev. J. Wild- 
bore, of Falmouth, who was detained by affliction, the ordination prayer was offered 
by the Rev. James Hart, of Tregony, accompanied with the laying on of hands. The 
Rev. Geo. Smith, of Norley Chapel, Plymouth, delivered an impressive and elegant 
charge from 2 Tim. ii. 15. In the evening the congregation again assembled, when 
the Rey. R. Cope, of Penwyn, delivered an excellent and appropriate sermon to the 
church and people from Phil. i. 27. The Rev. Messrs. Quiller, Cope, Thomas, Hulme, 
Worn, &c., took part in the service. It was a solemn and animating season, full of 
promise to the little interest, where we hope the breaches of Zion will be built up, 
and the weak parts strengthened. 

On Wednesday, the 12th of May, 1841, the Rev. William Atherton, late of 
Middleton, was ordained to the pastoral office over the church and congregation 
assembling in the Independent Chapel, Bingley, Yorkshire. The Rev. Abraham 
Clarkson, formerly minister of the place, opened the service by reading the Scriptures, 
and prayer ; the Rev. Thomas Scale, of Leeds, delivered the introductory discourse ; 
the Rev. Walter Scott, president and theological tutor of Airedale College, proposed 
the usual questions ; the Rev. Thomas Taylor, of Bradford, offered up the ordination 
prayer, with imposition of hands ; the Rev. Jonathan Sutcliffe, of Ashton-under-lyne 
gave the charge to the minister; and the Rev. J. G. Miall, of Bradford, concluded 
with prayer. In the evening, after prayer by the Rev. James Gregory, of Thornton, 
the Rev. James Griffin, of Manchester, preached to the people. The services, which 
were well attended, were of a peculiarly interesting ‘and impressive character, and 
will be attended, it is hoped, with the most beneficial results. The Lord now send 
prosperity. 

June 10th, 1841, the Rev. F. W. Wheeler, of Cheshunt College, and one of the 
agents of the London Missionary Society, was ordained to the work of the ministry in 
foreign parts, at Brading, in the Isle of Wight. The Rev. W. Warden, of Ventnor, com- 
menced the service by prayer. The Rev. Thomas Mann, of West Cowes, delivered 
the introductory discourse. The Rev. Edward Giles, of Newport, asked the usual 
questions. The Rey. T. S. Guyer, of Ryde, offered up the ordination prayer. The 
Rev. S. Barrows, (Mr. Wheeler’s pastor,) gave the charge ; and the Rev. James Spence, 
A.M. concluded the service by prayer. 

The ordination of the Rev. Joseph Hopkins, late of Hackney Theological Academy, 
as pastor of the Congregational church at Weston-super-mare, Somerset near Bristol, 
took place on Tuesday, the 15th of June, in connexion with the anniversary of 
the opening of the chapel. The Rev. Philip Cater, late of Bath, introduced the service; 
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the Rev. Thomas Haynes, of Bristol, gave a lucid and interesting statement of 
the nature of a Christian church ; the Rev. H. I. Roper, of Bristol, asked the usual 
questions, and offered, in @ most supplicatory and solemn manner, the ordination 
prayer ; the Rev. W. Gear, of Bradford, under whose care the young pastor had spent 
two years of preparatory study, delivered a concise, comprehensive, and impressive 
charge: the Rev. C. Hyatt, of London, concluded. After the morning service, about 
sixty ministers and other friends sat down to dinner. The Rev. W. Jay, of Bath, 


preached in the evening. 
SETTLEMENTS, REMOVALS, ETC. 


The Rev. Joshua Clarkson Harrison, of Homerton College, has accepted a cordial 
and unanimous invitation from the church of Christ, assembling at Tottenham 
and Edmonton Chapel, to take the pastoral oversight thereof in the Lord, and enters 
upon his labours the first Lord’s-day in August. 

The Rev. Frederick Pollard, having accepted a cordial and unanimous invitation 
from the church of Christ assembling in Abbey-lane, Saffron Waldon, Essex, proposes 
to enter upon his pastoral duties the third Lord’s-day in July. 

The ministers of the county of Sussex, who have long been resident there, have just 
presented to the Rev. Lewis Winchester, on his leaving Worthing, a handsome copy of 
Doddridge’s Expositor, and of Townsend’s Arrangement of the Scriptures, as a testi- 
mony of the respect and esteem in which he was held during his residence among 
them. The Revs. W. Davis, of Hastings, J. N. Goulty, of Brighton, and W. Malden, 
of Chichester, were the agents of this kind, seasonable, and richly deserved testimo- 
nial, We understand that a handsome quarto Bible was also presented to Mr. Win- 
chester, by the officiating clergyman of Worthing, on the same occasion, with 
expressions of regard equally honourable to both. 

STATE OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN CARNARVONSHIRE, NoRTH 
Wates.—The state of religion among the Independents in this county is now 
flourishing. They have been able to remit upwards of £100 this year to the funds 
of the London Missionary Society, notwithstanding the additional efforts made for 
home purposes. The chapels at Carnarvon, Bethesda, (now capable of seating 1600 
hearers, the largest in connexion with the Independents in North Wales,) Ebenezer, 
Dwygyfylchi, and Portmadock, have been built, and churches formed, within the last 
two years; and the churches, walking in the fear of the Lord, and in the comfort of 
the Holy Ghost, are multiplied. 





MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


RgesoLutions oN THE Corn Laws.—The general body of the Three Denomina- 
tions of Protestant Dissenting Ministers in and about the cities of London and 
Westminster, held a special meeting at the Congregational Library, Finsbury, on 
June 3d, the Rev. W. B. Shenstone in the chair; when the following resolutions were 
proposed and adopted : 

I. That while this body have always abstained from expressing themselves on 
merely party politics, they claim the right to utter their deliberate opinion on- such 
great and general measures, as plainly and deeply involve the weal and woe of the 
entire community. 

II. That they regard all interference with trade and commerce as unwise and 
injurious, whether on the principle of bounty or of prohibition, that freedom is the 
natural and necessary element of commerce, and that the less any government shall 
legislate for it, the more it will prosper. 
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III. That, of all such commercial restrictions, those affecting the necessaries of 
life, are the most unwise and unrightevus, as they favour the few at the expence of the 
many ; as they reduce the means of the poor man, to increase the means of the rich, 
And if such measures have been sustained by right intentions, as without doubt in 
some instances they have, the system is not the less obnoxious to our arraignmentand 
condemnation. 

IV. That, like all wrong, such restrictions carry with them their own punishment; 
they work injuriously for all classes, not ultimately excepting even the owner of the 
soil. That the restriction on food especially, but in every case, are fearfully aggra- 
vated with us from our insular position, from the extent of the population as compared 
with our territory, and from the importance and magnitude of our commercial engage. 
ments as compared with our agricultural. 

V. That although we have long suffered from such cause, it is now that. the evils 
are more fearfully developing themselves. Our industrious poor are threatened 
with low wages and dear food; the craving children in myriads of families look up 
and are not fed, the parent asks to purchase his bread in the cheapest market, and he 
is denied, and he resents the denial. Our artisans, our capital, and our trade, are 
forsaking our shores, the spirit of commerce is prostrated by the dead weight of mono- 
poly, and as the value of our land is sustained only by the extent of our commercial 
relations, we are threatened as a people with one common ruin. 

VI. Especially this body, composed of Christian ministers, do deprecate and de- 
plore the immoral and irreligious tendency of the restrictions complained of. That 
they contribute to reduce masses of the poor to such deep poverty, as to deprive them 
of all independence and self-respect, since nothing is more withering to every virtue, 
than the conviction, that after a man has put out his best efforts to provide for his 
family, they must fail. Education, public worship, and respect for others in such cir 
cumstances are out of the question, the bonds of society are broken, and suspicion and 
enmity are cherished, where only love should dwell. 

That, besides such evils, the method by which the present restrictions on food are 
regulated, while it acts generally as a prohibition, offers just that temptation to the 
rash speculator which converts an honest course of trade into a gambling transaction. 
As ministers of religion, they must solemnly denounce a system which originates such 
complicated evil, and must fear that if persisted in, it may fall under the malediction of 
Heaven. “ He that withholdeth corn, the people shall curse him, but blessing shall 
be on the head of him that selleth it.” 

VII. That on these, and on other occasions, this body would not fail to. welcome 
every indication on the part of the rulers of this country, as speedily as the case may 
allow to a wiser and more righteous policy. That in so doing they are deeply con- 
vinced they will be supplying an efficacious remedy for the evils beneath which our 
people are groaning—that they will preserve for Britain her due standing among the 
nations—that they will be fulfiling the beneficent designs of Providence, that they 
will be in acting in conformity with the spirit and letter of the sacred Scripture—that 
in becoming the known and devoted advocates of freedom, and trade, and interna- 
tional communication, they shall’ secure to our beloved country a greatness which 
she has never known, and from which none shall wish to cast her down. 


Notice or Wuitron’s Cuarity.—Matthew Witton, formerly of Chiswell-Street, 
but at the time of his death of Wells-Row, Islington, by his will gave the sum of 
£1055, West India Dock Company’s Stock, to trustees therein named upon the fol- 
lowing trusts :—“ For the aiding and assisting of the widows and families of such 
dissenting ministers of Calvinistic sentiments, who receive their academical instruction 
in Hoxton Academy, and who do not leave the said academy but with the approbation 
of the committee of the said academy, by a testimonial signed by five of the committee 
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and two trustees to this bequest, whether present or not, and which testimonial shall 
have been first entered in the minute-book of the proceedings of said academy for that 
day, and a copy thereof to be given or sent to the committee or secretary of the said 
Protestant Union Society, formed about the year One Thousand Seven Hundred and 
Ninety-eight, for the benefit of ministers’ widows, of which society Mr. Thomas 
Preston was then treasurer, and the Reverend W. F. Platt secretary, requesting it may 
be entered on the minutes of their proceedings ; and which said minister or ministers 
were, previous thereto, subscribers to the said Protestant Union Society at least one 
whole year before they left the said academy.” 

The trustees not having been able to perform the said trusts, applied, by petition, to 
the Court of Chancery, and the trusts have been declared by the Court to be as 
follow :—First, to the widows and families of such dissenting ministers as are 
expressly qualified under the said testator’s will, if such widows and families are to be 
found ; but if not, then, Secondly, as to one moiety of the interest and dividends of the 
trust fund to students, now educating in Highbury College, during such time as they 
shall continue such students, and who shall stand in need of such relief, in such propor- 
tions as the trustees, for the time being, from time to time may direct. Thirdly, as to 
the other moiety of the interest and dividends of the trust fund to the widows and 
families of such dissenting ministers who have received or may receive their academical 
education in the said academy, or in Highbury College, and who, at the time of their 
death, were members of the Protestant Union Society, in such manner as the said 
trustees, for the time being, should think fit, and in default of such last mentioned 
widows and families, then to the widows and families of such dissenting ministers of 
Calvinistic sentiments, who have received or may receive their academical education 
at the said academy or in Highbury College, but who may not, at the time of their 
death, have been members of the said Protestant Union Society; but in case 
there shall be no ‘such widows or families of either class of dissenting ministers above 
named, then the whole of the interest and dividends of the said trust fund shall be 
given to the said students, in such proportion as above mentioned. 

The trustees hereby give notice to any person or persons, who may claim to 
be entitled to the benefit of the said legacy, that their claims will be considered 
by the trustees upon application, by letter, or otherwise, to Thomas Wilson, Esq. 
No, 12, Highbury-Place, Islington, the treasurer of Highbury College. 





BRIEF NOTES ON PASSING EVENTS. 


The journals of the past month have been crowded with events so important and 
momentous, as to require political dissertations and historical narratives, rather than 
the few brief and passing notes of a Christian observer. 

The news from Cuina may well inspire our countrymen with blended emotions of 
exultation and awe. We recorded in our number for May, that Keshan, the imperial 
commissioner, had entered into negotiations with her majesty’s plenipotentiary, and 
that hopes were cherished of a pacific close to the affair. It was, however, soon dis- 
covered that he was resorting to those false and crooked wiles, those “ refuges of lies,” 
which constitute the strength of Chinese diplomacy. A flag of truce having been 
fired on by the Chinese, our naval and military forces were called into action, and 
With wonderful facility they swept the shores of the Canton river of their most com- 
manding positions, and did not pause in their triumphant progress till the British 
eisign floated before the walls of Canton, and the second city of the empire was in 
the virtual possession of our armament. It is a remarkable in this case, that while 
the proclamation of the emperor declares that “ it is difficult for heaven and earth any 
longer to bear with the English, and both gods and man are indignant at their con- 
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duct,” the natives not only lined the river banks, boats, house-tops, pagodas, and the 
the adjacent hills, without fear, to witness the conflict, but actually, in great numbers, 
assisted our seamen to destroy the stakes, &c., that had been driven to obstruct the 
river, which supplies a decided testimony to the forbearance of our brave countrymen, 
and to the apathy of the people respecting the fate of the Tartar dynasty. “ Perched 
on the summit of a lofty pre-eminence,” the emperor has affected to despise the 
“ outside barbarians,” but “ judgments are prepared for scorners,” and this last strong 
hold of atheism and idolatry will probably fall before the victorious arms of Britain, 

The case of M‘Leod is not yet settled with the Unrrep Srares, but we trust that 
it will not occasion any permanent disagreement between the two countries. 

But we must now turn to our Home affairs, placed, as they are, in an important 
crisis. Impatient of further delay, and dreading further discussion in parliament on 
the principies of free trade, the Tory party urged their leader, Sir Robert Peel, to 
propose in the House of Commons a resolution expressive of a want of confidence in 
the present ministers, which, in consequence of the absence of eight professedly 
liberal members, without pairs, he succeeded in carrying by a majority of one! the 
votes being, Ayes 312; Noes 311—1. This, however, put an effectual stop to par- 
liamentary debate on the great questions of monopoly, and our gracious Queen pro- 
ceeded to dissolve the parliament. In the speech from the throne her majesty expressed 
(and the tones of her voice betrayed that she felt what she uttered) her “ anxiety that 
the exigencies of the public service should be provided for in the manner least burden- 
some to the community.” “ This,” she added, “induced me to resort to the means 
which the constitution has entrusted to me, of ascertaining the sense of my people upon 
matters which so deeply concern their welfare.” If, then, the nation is to be ruled 
again by Tory counsels, the fault will not be with our patriotic young Queen, but with 
the electors, to whom she has so constitutionally appealed. Amidst the excitement 
of the contest which has now commenced, we feel that our readers will not be 
prepared for the consideration of questions relating to the Church of Scotland, the 
Dean of York, Church-rates, the Jews’ Qualification Bill, &c. 

These, and_ similar subjects, will all be in abeyance till the elections are over, and 
the will of God shall be seen. May He save our Queen and her people from a party, 
that, with lofty pretentions to religion, are now labouring throughout the realm— 
by every art—to corrupt and debase the electors of Britain, to secure their own 
sinister and selfish ends. 
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Favours have been received from Rev. Drs. J. P. Smith—Matheson. 

Rev. Messrs. A. Reid—W. Atherton—W. Walford—O. T. Dobbin—D. Gunn—E. 
Giles—Wm. Tarbotton—H. L. Berry—W. Davis—H. J. Rooke—James Gwyther— 
T. W. Gotch—N. M. Harry—W. Skinner. 

Messrs. J. G. Mansford—Hull Terrell—J. Eives—Richard Ash—A. M‘Creery— 
R. H. Terrell. 

An Inquirer. 

Whilst we concur in several of the sentiments expressed in Mr. M‘Creery’s letter, 
yet, we must decline its publication, as we cannot give currency to its sentiments 
which would call for replies from the parties referred to, and involve us and our rea 
ders in a long and angry personal dispute. 








